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Lesson Calendar 


April 5.—Paul’s Farewell to Ephesus ....... Acts 20 ; 28-38 
April 12.—The Resurrection .. . 1 Cor. 15: 20, 21, 50-58 
April 19.—The Law of Love: Temperance Lesson . Rom. 13: 7-14 
April 26.—Paul’s Journey to Jerusalem. ... .. ./ Acts 21: 3-12 
May 3.—Paul Arrested ....... : . . Acts 21 : 30-39 
May 10.—The Plot oe Paul ; . . . Acts 23: 12-22 
. May 17.—Paul before Felix ........ Acts 24: 10-16, 24-26 
. May 24.—Paul before Agrippa...... . Act 26: 19-29 
. May 31.—The Life-giving Spirit ...... ; Rom. 8: 1-14 
10, June 7.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck .... . Acts 27 : 33-44 
mu. joss 14.—Paul at Rome.......... Acts 28 : 16-24, 30, 3 
12. June 2t1.—Paul’s Charge to Timothy... . . 2 Tim. 3: 14 to 4:8 
13- ) 28.—Review. 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Acts 25: 13-22. .. . . Festus and King Agrippa 
Tuesday.—Acts 26:1-Ir...... Defense before Agrippa 
Wednesday.—Acts 26 : 12-18 . . The converted persecutor 
Thursday.—Acts 26: 19-29. ... .. . Paul before Agrippa 
Friday.—Phil. 1: 8-18 . . . ‘Christ is preached *’ 
Saturday.—Phil. 1:19-30. .. . . Boldness for Christ 
Sunday. —2 Cor. 5:9-15 ...... . Constraining love 
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Only a Song 


By Sara Schmucker 


NLY a song, but, oh! the glad cheer of it,— 
Song of the meadow-lark, listen and hear of it, 

How, when the twilight was slowly descending 
O’er the wide prairies that seemed never ending, 
Treeless, unbroken, they stretched far before me, 
Boundless, unsmiling, the sky bending o’er me. 
The pathway I traveled seemed lonely and long 
Until he poured forth the glad notes of his song. 


Only a song, but, oh! the glad cheer of it, — 

Brighter and sweeter than all you can hear of it ; 

Other birds sing when the whispering winds bring them 

Song-hints so sweet that they cannot but sing them, 

Or when skimming o’er clover - blooms, dainty and 
sweet, 

Or lilting where poppies nod in the gold wheat. 


Only a song, but, oh! the glad cheer of it, — 
O’er the broad prairie, the brown and the drear of it ; 
Brave little meadow-lark, my heart is swelling 
Full of thy song’s joy that passes all telling. 
Learn it, my heart, though the way may be drear; 
Sing, for the old world has need of your cheer. 

Los ANGELES, CAL. 








No Power Like Love 


There is no power like love on earth or in heaven. 
\llustrations of this truth occur in every sphere. In 
a missionary school in Porto Rico, a little boy who 
had given trouble in several classes was put into the 
class of a lady who seemed to win him from the start. 


She had no trouble with him. As accounting for 
this, she said that he had very beautiful eyes, and 
that every time she looked at him she was reminded 
of a dear brother who had died not long before. The 
love thus awakened in the teacher's heart made itself 
felt for good in the boy's heart. Years ago, in a 
London Sunday-school, a teacher showed remarkable 
power over the boys put into her class, even those 
who were roughest. Every one of them was won to 
Christ, and this was the case with each new boy 
brought under her influence. The superintendent on 
one occasion, referring to this fact, asked what was her 
peculiar way with rough boys. Her quiet answer 
was: I don't know of any peculiar way I have. 
Only, whenever I look into the face of a boy who is 
given into my charge, I think, ‘Here is a boy for 
whom the blood of the Son of God was shed. And 
because of that thought I can’t help loving him. It 
may be the boy feels some of that love.''’ When, 


from any reason, there is real love for a pupil in the 
teacher's heart, the pupil is likely to feel it. There 
is no power like love. 


— 


“God Says He Will. 
That’s Enough for Me.” 


Trusting God is the privilege and the duty of 
every child of God. Knowing ow God can do what 
is essential in the answering of one's prayers to God, 
is not necessary on the suppliant’s part. Even a 
child can understand that truth, and the wisest phil- 
osophker cannot get beyond it. A little boy was 
praying to God, as his mother had taught him to, for 
help in his need. Being asked how he thought God 
could attend to him while he had everybody else in 
the world to care for, he replied : ‘‘ 1 don’t know any- 
thing about that; all I know is he says he will, and 
that’s enough for me.'' That was a child's faith. 
President Mark Hopkins was one of the most promi- 
nent Christian philosophers in America. He ex- 
pressed the same truth as the trusting child, when he 
said: ‘‘ There's no conflict between faith and reason. 
It's the most reasonable thing in the world to believe 
that God will do as he says he will. That's faith.’’ 
How good it is to trust God implicitly ! 


A 
Our Will and Our Beliefs 


Belief and unbelief are not simply the effect of 
more or less evidence presented to the mind. If 
they were so, and the human mind acted in this uni- 
form way upon evidence, we all would come to an 
agreement about things great as well as small, and 
that very quickly. But we see that the evidence 
which convinces one man leaves another untouched 
by its force. While other elements enter into the 
problem, it is not to be doubted that the choice of the 
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How to Deal 


will has much to do with our beliefs. We decide to 
believe or to disbelieve, according to our notion of 
what will suit us. The man who is following a course 
of conduct which must fall under the divine con- 
demnation, has a great inducement to disbelieve 
either God's existence, or his retributive justice. As 
Clough says : 


‘** There is no God,’ the wicked saith, 
‘ And, if so, it’s a blessing ; 

For what he might have done with us 
It’s better only guessing.’ ’’ 


But he who is striving toward a higher and purer life 
has an equally great inducement to believe that God 
is, and is the helper and inspirer of all honest effort 
toward things above him. His needs make him wel- 
come every disclosure God makes of himself as the 
sum of all perfections, and man's guide and support 
in seeking perfection. 
ax 


Letting Go is Taking Hold 

Giving is getting ; letting go is holding on, in 
God's service. Not what we get, but what we give, 
is the measure of our possessions. As we let go of 
what we value, rather than as we hold on to it, is it 
made ours. Dr. Bushnell expressed this truth when 
he said, characteristically, ‘‘ You never know a truth 
until you’ ve told it to somebody else.’" And Brown- 
ing illustrates it when he says : 


‘* A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich ; 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong ; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service thou renderest.’’ 


And, most of all, St. Paul emphasizes the basal truth 
when he reminds us, ‘‘ Remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, that he himself said, It is more blessed 
to give than to receive."’ 
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with Doubts 


Hesitating to Claim Goodness by Joining the Church 


MONG the mistaken ideas in the community as 
to the significance of the act of connecting one’s 
self with a Christian church, is the thought that 

it indicates that one has made progress in character 
and well doing, and desires to testify to that fact be- 
fore his fellows. Of course this is a very different 
doubt from the doubt as to whether one has been ‘‘ born 
again,’’ but this is quite as real a question and almost 
as common as the other. Underneath this error 
there is, of course, a mistaken view of the nature and 
object of the church itself, but how to correct this 
mistaken view must be decided differently in different 
cases. 

A Christian worker who had for some time been 
absent from his old home found, on returning to it, 
that a near neighbor of his had just connected him- 
self with the church. Glad to learn this fact, he went 
to that neighbor, and said to him heartily : 

‘I'm very glad to know that you have taken the 
step of connecting yourself with the church, and I 
want to congratulate you on it."’ 

To his surprise the new communicant said, with a 
show of modesty, and yet with a somewhat confident 
air : 
«« Well, I thought the matter over for some time 
before taking that step. I know I'm not as good as I 





A few months ago four editorials were published here on 
the subject ‘‘How to Deal with Doubts."’ The illustrat.ve 
treatment of the subject is now being continued by the publi- 
cation, at brief intervals, of several more editorials in the 
same line. The former articles, and these later ones, will be 
published in book form at the conclusion of the series. 


ought to be, but I'm better than the average, so I 
decided to join the church.,"’ 

His surprised friend thought it not best to say any- 
thing more in the line of congratulation. Nor did he 
think that the church was to be particularly congratu- 
lated on its new member. Later on he found that 
other men than that neighbor had that standard of 
fitness for church-membership. Some are modest in 
their doubting, honestly thinking themselves unwor- 
thy to be counted with the Christian host. Others 
desire to live as well as they can outside of the church 
fold without being judged by church standards of 
conduct. Yet others again, like the person instanced, 
have only a doubt as to their relative goodness, and 
settle it by themselves in a self-confident mood. 

A church-goer, who desired to be right and to do 
right, when urged to connect himself with the church, 
expressed the fear that he was not good enough. This 
seemingly was his sincere feeling. For years he 
waited outside in the hope that he would grow better. 
Appeals from his friends for another course were of 
no avail. Then he was taken seriously ill, and he 
was brought to face death. As he prayed for recovery, 
and as he was prayed for, he seemed to have a differ- 
ent view of Christ; and when he was restored to 
health, he was glad to think of his Saviour to whom he 
ought to show gratitude. When his pastor urged him 
to come into the church, as one who desired to evi- 
dence his thankfulness and trust, he came forward as 
a loving, trusting follower of Christ. It were better 
to come just as he was than to wait outside indefi- 
nitely to grow better. 
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A man of upright walk in life persistently refrained 
from connecting himself with the church, claiming 
that he loved and trusted Christ as his Saviour, and 
that he would show to the world that he was doing 
this without being a member of any church. At this 
a friend said to him : 

‘* Do you expect Christ to save you ?’’ 

‘* Assuredly I do.”’ 

‘* Yet you persist in refusing to confess Christ be- 
fore men, as he has particularly enjoined it upon you 
to do. Is that fair? Jesus says, ‘ Every one there- 
fore who shall confess me before men, him will I also 
confess before my Father who is in heaven.’ Yet 
you say that you are not willing to be with those who 
confess Christ before men.”’ 

‘¢Oh ! I am ready to be known as a lover of Christ, 
but I don’t want to be in the church where men claim 
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to be better than other men. I will try to be as good 
as they are without saying so.”’ 

‘* You apparently mistake the idea of Christ’ s church, 
to begin with. The church is not an exhibition hall, 
where good men and women show themselves off. 
The church is a hospital where are those who need 
and want to be saved by Christ. Yet, as I understand 
you, you are unwilling to be counted as one who needs 
the hospital or the Great Physician, but you want to 
stand off outside and prove that you can cure yourself. 
Is that making an honest show ?’’ 

‘«] don’t want to have it look that way.’’ 

‘*T shouldn't think you would.”’ 

So another man concluded to join the church, —not 
because he thought he was as good as the average, 
but because he felt that he needed hospital treatment 
as much as the average church-member. 

















NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS | 

















No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


Is the Bible from God ? 

We say that the Bible is from God, and that it 
should be accepted as superior to all other books. 
But when a disbeliever says that there are other books 
which are as worthy of regard as this, and that the 
claim that only this is from God has no sure founda- 
tion, what can we reply? A believer in Indiana 
having this question to meet thus asks for help in 
regard to proof : 

Will you please state, in Notes on Open Letters, three or 
four of what you regard as the strongest points on the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the Bible? 

The Bible is called the ‘‘ Book of books.’’ There 
are questions as to the genuineness and the authen- 
ticity of particular books of the sixty-six composing 
the collection, and those questions can be answered 
satisfactorily if they be taken up one by one, but this 
inquirer wants some reasons for accepting the Bible as 
a whole. 

1. While there are many books which claim to be 
of supernatural, or divine, origin, there is no book 
which compares with the Bible in the simplicity and 
accuracy of its statement as to the origin and early 
distribution of the human race, as examined in the 
light of the discoveries and knowledge of modern 
times. The best scholars of the world agree as to this. 

2. The literature and sacred history, including the 
poetry and proverbs of the ages, as given to us in the 
Bible, are vastly superior to the best that are to be 
found outside of the Bible, in the writings of India, 
China, Persia, or in the choicest so-called sacred 
writings of all other religions, than the peoples whose 
religion is based on the Bible. 

3. The character of Jesus, the central character 
presented to us in the Bible, forbids his classification 
with men. No such character as his was known or 
conceived of among men until the Bible record pre- 
sented it, and since that time it has been the one 
recognized ideal on earth, both by those who accept 
him and by those who reject him. Like the sun in 
the heavens in comparison with the best of man- 
made lights, it stands out as the one luminary that 
must have come from the Creator of all good. 

4. While the Bible was written by or for a com- 
paratively unimportant people in an obscure portion 
of the world, it has steadily gained in influence and 
power with growing centuries and ages, until to-day it 
is the dominant force among men. While all other 
writings have been superseded in the growth of hu- 
man knowledge, the Bible is to-day far more widely 
circulated among men, and far more highly honored 
in the world, than at any time before in its history. 

If, indeed, the Bible was not from God, it is more 
of a mystery in its unique character and disclosures 
and history than as thus accounted for. And the 
absurdities of those who claim that the Bible is 
merely of man’s origin tend to show this fact. 


a 
Dean Alford’s Epitaph 


A careful reader of The Sunday School Times re- - 


cently remarked, on noting an error in its pages, that 
it was the first mistake he had seen in the paper for 
some twenty years ! The Editor wishes there were only 
one mistake every twenty years, but at that blessed 
condition even The Sunday School Times has not yet 
arrived. Mistakes are made, and will continue to be 
made, even by the most careful of writers and proof- 


readers. A valued clergyman-friend of the Editor, 
the Rev. S. F. Hotchkin, of Bustleton, Philadelphia, 
writes in the following kindly way of a mis-statement 
that crept in : 


In the bright illustrations of Dr. Louis Albert Banks, in a 
recent issue of The Sunday School Times, by a natural Ho- 
meric nod he attributes to Dean Stanley that which belongs to 
another worthy of the English Church. Dean Alford's inscrip- 
tion, written by himself for his own tomb, is, ‘‘ The inn of a 
traveler on his way to Jerusalem"’ ( Deversorium viatoris Hier- 
osolymam proficiscentis). A cross is above the tomb, in a 
beautiful churchyard among flowers, which surrounds the 
little stone church of St. Martin in Canterbury, thought to be 
the oldest English church building in the kingdom. I once 
attended a communion service there in the early morning, 
during the Lambeth Conference. (See Life of Dean Alford, 
Lippincott's edition, p. 481.) The memorandum was found 
among the Dean's papers. I believe that the late Rev. W. W. 
Bronson, grandson of Bishop White, used this epitaph in a 
notice of the death of his friend, M. Wallace, a former presi- 
dent of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


As showing not only the watchfulness, but the range 
of knowledge, that characterizes the readers of The 
Sunday School Times, it is interesting to note that other 
letters, from New York and New Jersey, call atten- 
tion to the same point. Dr. Banks sincerely regrets 
the mis-statement, which emanated from an English 
paper, and he adds good-humoredly that, after all, 
‘‘both men reached their journey’s end in peace.”’ 
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A Hopeful Side to the Drink Bill 

Readers of The Sunday School Times and other 
temperance workers hive had occasion to value the 
work of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Superintendent of Sci- 
entific Temperance Instruction of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, who was deservedly honored 
by her appointment to represent the United States at 
the Ninth Anti-Alcohol Congress assembled last month 
in Bremen, Germany. The following communication 
from Mrs. Hunt is significant and timely, and well 
illustrates the value of a broad knowledge of facts as 
over against the partial view which is so often mis- 
leading. Mrs. Hunt writes : : 


EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 


An article entitled ‘‘Our Drink Bill,"’ in the columns 
of the New York Commercial-Advertiser of March 25, says: 
‘Since 1880 the use of alcoholic beverages has nearly doubled, 
having increased from 10.9 gallons fer capita to 19.48 gallons, 
—a gain of over ninety-three per cent.'' I am asked how it 
happens that, with twenty years of study of scientific tem- 
perance physiology in the public schools, the per capita con- 
sumption of alcohol has nearly doubled. Although the question 
is asked as though it were unanswerable, in point of fact the 
figures show that the study in question is accomplishing the 
end for which it was designed, instead of the reverse. 

In the first place, we have not had twenty years of universal 
study of scientific temperance physiology in the public schools. 
It has taken twenty years to secure the passage of the laws 
requiring the subject to be taught, and to get it on a working 
basis in the schools. ‘Ihe laws requiring the study have been 
separate enactments by each state and by the national Con- 
gress. The first law was passed in 1882, in a small Eastern 
state ; the last one in 1902, in Georgia. It is thus only about 
ten or eleven years that the study has been so generally pur- 
sued throughout the schools of the country as to justify a con- 
clusion as to its results, as shown by census reports. 

Further statistics quoted in the article published in the col- 
umns of the Commercial-Advertiser, from the Report of the 
Internal Revenue Department, show that during the eleven 
years closing with 1902, in which time temperance instruction 

as been quite general in the schools of the United States, 
there has been a total fer capita = in the country in the use 
of alcoholic liquors of all kinds of only 2.36 gallons. If, there- 
fore, as the Commercial-Advertiser says, there has been an 
increase of 9.39 gallons Ye capita during the last twenty-two 
years, it is evident that for the eleven years preceding the time 
temperance education became general there was a gain of 7.03 
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gallons per capita. Thus, during the eleven years when tem- 
perance instruction has been nearly universal, the per capita 
gain was less than one-third as great as in the preceding period 
of the same number of years, when comparatively little instruc. 
tion was given along this line. Something evidently has re- 
duced this gain, and it is just to estimate temperance education 
as an important factor in producing this result. 

In drawing cenclusions from these figures, two other quali- 
fying conditions should be considered. First, the statistics 
quoted show that there has been a decline in the per capita 
consumption of spirits of .15 gallons during the last ten years, 
but they do not show whether the alcohol used in the arts, in- 
stead of for beverage purposes, is a part of the sum total enu- 
merated as spirits. If it is so included, all spirits used in the 
arts in the past ten years should be deducted, to show what the 
nation’s drink bill in spirits really is. Such deduction might 
still further reduce the per capita decline already noted in the 
spirits column. In response to a letter of inquiry from the 
writer, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue at Washington 
said, October 10, 1899: ‘‘ Spirits referred to in this office ig 
ethyl alcohol. ... This office does not show the quantity of 
spirits used in the arts.’’ 

Second, any just estimate of the habits of the American as 
shown by the increase in the consumption of wine and beer in 
the United States, as reported by the Commercial-Advertiser, 
must take into consideration the fact that the number of users 
of these beverages is being yearly augmented by an enormous 
immigration from beer- and wipe -using countries, averaging 
over 400,000 immigrants annually for the past eleven years, 
This increase would be very serious if, as soon as these people 
arrive, our public schools were not teaching their children, 
with other laws of health, that alcohol in all forms is a hin- 
drance to that improvement in physical and financial con- 
dition for which they have come to this country. 

Boston. : MARY H. HUNT. 
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Is Bible History True ? 

Doubts about the truth of God’s words have been 
expressed by various persons in various ways since 
Satan, in the Garden of Eden, told Eve that God would 
not do as he had said he would, Yet from that day to 
this the power of God’s words has gained and grown 
among the sons of men. There was never a time 
when so great a number of persons, or when so large a 
proportion of the human race, believed and had intel- 
ligent confidence in the Bible as to-day. Voltaire, in 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, declared 
that the world was growing beyond the Bible, and 
his confident prediction was that in a century more 
the Bible would be known of only as a curious book 
which many people had believed in in former days. 
When that ‘‘century more’’ had passed, the very 
room in which Voltaire had made that confident pre. 
diction was piled to its ceiling with Bibles, the room 
being then occupied as a depository of the Swiss 
Bible Society. Yet men who have some of the de- 
fects of Voltaire, without his ability or brightness, 
still seek to get reputation for ‘‘ advanced’’ knowledge 
by telling how much other great scholars and them- 
selves know concerning Bible errors. A disturbed 
correspondent in California tells of one of these 
‘«scholars’’ in her region, and she wants a little light 
on points in question :; 

We have been greatly disturbed, in our little circle here, by 
the teachings of one engaged in leading a class in church his, 
tory as to the inspiration of the Bible. His teaching is that, 
while the spirit and the moral teachings of the Book were in- 
spired of God, the Aistory was no more inspired than were the 
writings of Carlyle, Macaulay, or Voltaire. Old Testament 
stories, such as the turning back of the shadow in Hezekiah's 
time (see 2 Kings 20: 8-14), and as Joshua causing the sun 
and moon to stand still on the plains of Ajalon, are ridiculed, 
and are declared to be ‘‘impossible.'’ Moreover, the asser- 
tion is made by this scholar that ninety-nine per cent of the 
scholars of to-day accept this view of Scripture, Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke being among them, and that it is taught in our 
Presbyterian theological seminaries. Having great confidence 
in your judgment, I write to ask a simple question, Is this 
true? I have read your paper for thirty years, and I cannot 
say how I value it. The editorial on Professor Hilprecht, 
with the discussion on this subject in Notes on Open tters 


of the same number, comes to us as a word from God, in view 
of our troubles. 


The man referred to is evidently poorly informed 
on the subjects of which he teaches, and is peculiarly 
unfortunate in the illustration he gives of Bible inci- 
dents that are ‘‘impossible.’’ Within the past thirty 
years, Richard A. Proctor, the eminent English 
astronomer, demonstrated to the public that the inci- 
dent concerning the shadow on the dial of Ahaz, the 
shadow going forward or going backward ten steps, 
was entirely possible in accordance with well-known 
natural laws. Similarly, it was not long ago illus- 
trated in these columns that the assertion that sun 
and moon stood still while Joshua won his battle was 
in every way probable. The statement that most 
‘*scholars’’ are as ignorant as the man who makes 
the statement is actually baseless. It does not seem 
to approach the truth at any point. During Re- 
construction times a darkey in one of the Southern 
states arose in the Legislature, during debate, and said : 
‘* Missa Speaker ! Missa Speaker ! I rise to a pint ob 
order! Dat gen'lem yonner dunno what he's talking 
about!’ That remark is frequently in order. But it 
is not the Bible writer to whom the remark applies. 
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the Home Department 























An Order of Service 


One Brooklyn Sunday-school is doing a 
good work in its Home Department, which will 
doubtless result in a continuous exodus from 
that department to the church school itself. 
The Greene Avenue Baptist school holds its 
sessions between 2.30 and 3.30 P. M., and 
Superintendent George V. Taylor is issuing an 
attractive eight-page Home Department quar- 
terly, for his own school, in which an order of 
service similar to that of the school is printed, 
and the Home Department members are asked 
to use it simultaneously with the school service. 
This includes silent prayer, reading of the First 
Psalm, singing or repeating of the hymn ‘All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name!’’ a selected 
reading, a prayer remembering the home school, 
another hymn, reading of the lesson from the 
Bible, thirty-minute study of the lesson, a col- 
lection, reading of Psalm 67, another remem- 





members. 


The Sunday School Times wants its readers to know more about that 
healthy young giant, the Home Department. 
its new monthly feature, already announced, of a Home Department page. 
On this page the Times will publish, as shown here, true incidents of the work 
(nothing based on fancy—all that appears here is actual fact); tested, suc- 
cessful methods of Home Department work ; news items that are of general 
interest ; and occasionally special articles. The Editors will welcome material 
on all these phases of the work from readers of the Times, and will pay for all 
original matter that they can use. Brief, striking incidents, and fresh meth- 
ods, are especially desired. Questions on any part of Home Department work 
will be answered either here or by letter. 

This new feature of The Sunday School Times is intended to give it the 
additional touch that its Home Department friends have felt it needed to 
make it the ideal paper for regular use by Home Department workers and 
Those who would like to secure the Times for themselves or their 
Home Departments will find on page 248 a plan that will interest them. 


With this issue it commences 


can read the lesson over together, and then, 
when you have time at home, you can answer 
the questions.’’ 

Mrs. Terry wiped her hands, and examined 
the paper. She did not feel attracted to Bible 
study as an abstract thing, but Bible study with 
Mrs. Abbott and that attractive paper was quite 
a different thing. And then, as events proved, 
some thought of a better life was awakened by 
itall, The result was that she joined, and Mrs. 
Abbott read over the lesson to her, and talked 
a bit about it. 

‘*Not a very hopeful class so far,’’ sighed 
Mrs. Abbott. ‘*I don’t believe she has any 
thought of studying.’’ 

Mrs. Abbott did not stop to think what it 
meant to have that fifteen minutes of God’s 
Word with that woman once a week, if there 
was no further result. 

It was the evening of the third Monday when 
Mrs. Abbott had a call from her scholar, who 








brance of the home school in prayer, and the 
reading of the law of God, Matthew 22 : 37-40. 
The schedule of the International Lessons is given, as are 
the Daily Home Readings, aad an article on Bible study. 


% 
The Transformation of an Agnostic 


Our Home Department had been doing finely for six 
months, and our energetic superintendent was just looking 
at these figures,—membership, 97: 60 women, 37 men; 
14 visitors, II messengers,—feeling so thankful, when one 
of her visitors called on her. The first words, after the usual 
greetings, cast a momentary gloom over Mrs. S ’s face: 

‘If I could see results, I’d keep on; but I am sure such 
a simple plan as this—just one-half hour’s home-study a 
week—will never amount to anything. There is so much to 
be done that will count, I’m going to give this up.’’ 

The visitor was prevailed upon to keep her class of five 
just one more quarter; then, if she saw no results (can’t 
we trust Him for them ?), she might resign. 

Just a few weeks afterwards this same visitor burst in 
upon her friend, her face all aglow, exclaiming : 

“OQ my dear! I’m converted! I’m converted !’’ 

“Thought you were years ago.’’ 

‘Yes, but I mean that I’m converted into the firmest 
believer in our blessed Home Department. The Word of 
God is truly powerful. Just let me tell you. 

‘*You know, our friend Beth is one of my class. Do 
you remember how badly we all felt when we learned that 
she was going to marry James, because he was almost an 
agnostic? Well, I’ve just come from there. Beth was 
busy up in the nursery, so the maid said, and I sat down 
in the parlor. Gladys was playing in the back parlor, and 
she came in with her dolls, and began to talk tome. She 
threw one of the dolls down at my feet, and, when she 
picked it up, she looked up in my face, and said, in such a 
tone: ‘Oh, dear! is it you? Say, won’t you go home?’ 
She was so intense that I should go before her mother 
came down, that I grew anxious to learn her reasons, and 
finally it came out,—such a mixture of pathos and the 
ludicrous ! 

‘***See that book over there?’ pointing to the large, 
black, Russia-leather-covered family Bible which James’ 
father gave to them. ‘Before you came here, I used to 
draw my letters on that book. Now mama dusts it herself 
every day, and I can’t draw on it any more. My slate 
scratches, and my leaded pencils get broked. That book 
was the bestest thing to draw on. Won’t you go home, 
please ?—and p’raps mama will forget if you don’t come 
any more, and I can have my book again.’ 

“‘T told her that mama loved the book ; that it was full 
% pretty stories ; that some day she would like to hear 
them. At that she brightened up a bit, and said: ‘Some- 
times mama does read to me. Once she read about Daniel 
in the dandelions, and I liked that so much! But more 
often she tells me to just keep still, and not talk, because 
she’s studyin’ ; and I have to sit so still I ache. _Won’t you 
go home now,—please ?’ 

“When I refused, she came over, and, looking earnestly 
Up into my face, she said: ‘I haven’t told you the worsest 
of it yet. “Papa does it too!’ ‘What? Study the Bible ? 
How did he come to do that?’ ‘I know. You know, 
I've got a baby brother. Fora long time he didn’t have 
any name, ’cause my mama she wanted him named after her 
Papa, and papa wanted to name him after my other 
grandpa, and they didn’t think that James George sounded 
very good, so they called him Baby. One day mama was 
Studyin’, and she comed to a word she couldn’t tell, and 
she spelled it out to papa, and he told her. My papa knows 
everything. He said, ‘* What you doin’?’’ And mama 
told him that she was studyin’ her Sunday-school lesson, 
And then “she wrinkled up her forehead, and told papa 
that, if he’d study every week with her, that she would call 
the baby James. Papa looked at her a minute, and then 
Said it was a go. Now don’t you think,—both mama and 
Papa have little books that they say are just like the big 





book ; and every morning papa and mama read back and 
forth at the breakfast table, and then papa talks to God. I 
have to fold my hands and shut my eyes tight. Won’t you 
go home now?’ 

**Just then Beth came down, She saw at a glance that 
Gladys had told me,—and it is all true. James has, in 
studying for himself the life of Christ, found him.’’ 

Does the work in the Home Department pay? Are its 
results satisfactory ?— Flora V. Stebbins, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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What Came of a Visitor’s Work With 
Her Washerwoman 


Mrs. Abbott had very reluctantly consented to become a 
Home Department visitor. She was a comparative stranger 
in the city, and such work was new to her. A week 
passed, and she had an uncomfortable sensation of neglected 
duty. 

Suddenly the thought came: ‘‘I mus¢ ask some one to- 
day. I might ask the woman in the laundry. 
useless! I’m sure she’s not one who will study her Bible. 
But she needsto! Shall I venture? It is not in her line. 
I’m quite sure I heard her swear when the machine caught. 
But perhaps, for that very reason, I should ask her.’’ 

Going to the laundry, she sat down by the tub, and 
began : 

‘* Mrs, Terry, do you go to church, or to Sunday-school ? ’’ 

**No, I’ve no use for it; and, if I had, I’ve no clothes 
to wear, and no money to waste on it. My mother was a 
reg’lar church woman. She died before I was nine year 
old. Ev’rything has been agin me from that on. Churches 
and ministers is for rich folks, that can afford sech luxuries.”’ 

‘*Let me tell you about my class,’’ she said. ‘‘It is 
called the Home Department class, and is for people who 
cannot go to the Sunday-school or the church, but who 
want to study the Bible. Will you join my class? ’”’ 

‘*Me? study the Bible ?’’ with an incredible stare. 

‘Yes. You see, this paper is arranged so that you have 
just the help you need. When you finish your work, we 





A Greeting from the Chairman 
of the International Home 
Department Committee 











TO HOME DEPARTMENT MEMBERS: 


| was pleased to receive to-day a communica- 
tion from the Managing Editor of The Sunday 
School Times, announcing that arrangements had 
been made for a Home Department Clearing House, 
to answer questions; publish striking incidents of 
the work ; give news items; devoting, for the pres- 
ent, a full page once a month to this subject. 

I congratulate the publishers of The Sunday 
School Times on this advanced movement which 
offers to Home Department workers an opportunity 
to solve problems of every kind relating to this work ; 
it is the one department of The Sunday School Times 
which has not been given special attention, and | 
join in the gratitude felt by Home Department work- 
ers everywhere for this new and important agency 
in the development of our work. 


Sincerely yours, 


141) AAR) reer 


April 25, 1903. 





But how. 








came in quite breathless. 

**On our street,’’ she said, ‘‘ there’s a woman 
awful sick. She’s been a bad un, too. Suthin’ ought to be 
said to her. I can’t bear to see her drop into hell, and 
nobody say a word to her. Will ye come down?’”’ 

Mrs. Abbott had never been in such a place. 
not used to leading people to Christ. 

‘*Shall I get my minister to go?’’ she asked. 

**No,’’ said the woman. ‘She won’t see him, but 
she’ll see you. I told her you was a-comin’.’’ 

Mrs, Abbott saw there was no escape. She went with 
her scholar, and found a dying woman amid wretched con- 
ditions. Mrs, Abbott opened her Bible, and read the story 
of the crucifixion of Christ. Then she knelt by the bed 
and prayed for the woman, 

The woman was conscious, but made no sign that she 
heard or heeded. Mrs. Abbott and her faithful scholar 
determined to spend the night there. Sitting in the half- 
gloom of a flickering candle, Mrs. Abbott repeated over 
and over the words of Jesus, ‘‘Him that cometh to me I 
will in no wise cast out.’’ 

After an hour of quiet, the woman spoke with such 
strength and earnestness that Mrs. Abbott was startled. 
And this was what she said : 

‘*He was crucified for me! he was crucified for me!’’ 
Turning her sunken eyes on Mrs. Abbott, she asked, ‘* Is 
it true,—a woman like me?’’ 

** Yes,’’ answered Mrs. Abbott, ‘‘ it is true.’’ 

Again and again, through the watches of the night, she 
said the words, ‘‘ He was crucified for me.’’ And, with 
this gospel on her lips, she died.—Jennie M. Bingham, 
Herkimer, N. Y. 


She was 


+ 
The Home Division of a Chicago School 


How to get the whole body of adherents of the local 
church interested in Bible stutly is the problem which is be- 
ing slowly but surely solved. The home-study schemes are 
multiplying fast all over the country. In Chicago, in 
the Hyde Park Baptist Sunday-school, of which President 
William R. Harper, of the University of Chicago, is super- 
intendent, a Home Division has recently been organized, 
from which much good is expected to result. A. H. Nelson 
is the principal of the Home Division, and this letter has 
been sent out to various persons connected with the church. 


The Hyde Park Baptist Sunday-School 
Woodlawn Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street 
CHICAGO,. ....:. .8g9gg 


We are organizing a Home Division of our Sunday- 
school, for which fifty-two members have already been enrolled. 
We are doing this because we believe that there are many 
persons, young and old, members of our church, or in the 
families of our members, who do not attend the sessions of our 
school on Sunday morning, who would be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to engage at home in the systematic study of the Bible. 

To arrange courses of study for all such persons, and to 
help them to pursue such studies, this new division is being 
organized. 

If you are willing to agree to spend at least one hour each 
week in the study of the Bible, will you please sign and mail 
the enclosed postal card, writing plainly your name and home 
address ? 

You will then be at once enrolled as a member in the Home 
Division of this school, and, as soon as the courses of study 
are arranged, you will receive full instruction in regard to 
same. WILLIAM R. HARPER, Suft. 


Principal Home Division. 

The officers of this highly graded school are as follows : 
Superintendent, William R. Harper ; assistant superinten- 
dent, Francis W. Shepardson ; secretary, W. R. Angell ; 
treasurer, W. M. Burns; examiner, H. F. Keen. Prin- 
cipals of divisions : Elementary, C. A. Marsh; secondary, 
A. G. Lester ; adult, G. B. Simpson ; home, A. H. Nelson. 
Directors of work : Instruction, Ernest D. Burton ; spiritual 
life, John L. Jackson; benevolence, Nathaniel Butler. 
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By the Rev. Charles 


IV. The Workingman and His Leader 


ms WORKSHOP is incompatible with nobility.’’ 

‘¢ A purchased laborer is better than a hired 

one.’" So thought the philosophers two 
thousand years ago. And, in accordance with this 
doctrine, they erected great, prison-like structures, in 
which they hid away the laborer, and they compelled 
half the world to live in slavery. It would make in- 
teresting reading to know how that ‘‘ other half’’ 
lived. But standards have changed. Jesus Christ 
discovered the individual. He showed the world 
how highly God valued a human soul. Unfortun- 
ately, this does not mean that men have discovered 
it. But they have caught something of the spirit of 
Christ, and they love their fellows better than for- 
merly, and the future is big with hope. 

From what the workingman has become, lie has 
caught a vision of what he might be; and he will 
never be satisfied until that vision has been realized. 
It is true that he sometimes becomes confused as to 
the details of his emancipation, and he sometimes 
fails to see that man does not live by bread alone ; but 
in his best moments he is given a glimpse of a higher 
and a better life, and he gropes for it blindly, be- 
cause there seems to be no one who can show him 
the way. 

Workingmen need leaders,—men who will study 
with open minds the signs of the times, and who, 
when they have seen the duty of the hour, will be 
true to themselves, their followers, and their fellows. 

That there are not more leaders of the best type, — 
men who can command the respect of all working- 
men especially,—is a loss to the laboring man him- 
self. But the standard set up by the average labor 
organization is too high for an ordinary mortal. Sad, 
indeed, the tragedy of the labor leader who was once 
great in the eyes of his followers, but who now has 
not even the respect of the minority. 

A few years ago, a young man suddenly arose as 
the Moses of the masses. He would lead them to 
certain victory. A monstrous strike was ordered, 
which involved nearly every city and town in the 
United States. His word was law, but the strike was 
lost. I heard him thrill an immense audience of 
six thousand workingmen. He spoke of Christ as 
the great champion of the working classes, although 
the speaker was a confessed infidel. A short time 
afterwards he thought that a great social democracy 
idea, practically applied in one of our northwestern 
states, would solve the labor question, and with a few 
kindred spirits, he planned to carry out his idea. 
That also failed, but probabiy he had little to do 
with the failure of either the strike or the social 
scheme. A few months ago he was hopelessly ‘* turned 
down’ by the men who at one time hung upon his 
words, probably never again to become a power as a 
labor leader. 

During the past year there was a great strike on in 
one of our western cities. The strike had been in 
progress for some time, and there seemed no hope of 
settling it. The international president of the labor 
organization involved was sent for. There were many 
stories in circulation among some of the business 
men of the city concerning the fabulous sum he re- 
ceived for his services. Some declared that he re- 
ceived ten thousand dollars a year, and others that he 
had a fine wine-cellar in his home. These state- 
ments were believed by some of the best business 
men in town. I knew that they were mistaken, but 
to assure myself and them, I wrote to the man in 
question. He sent me a copy of the constitution, in 
which the amount of his salary was stated, but he 
also wrote, in part, as follows: ‘I receive a salary of 
twelve hundred dollars a year. This has been so 
only since our convention in May, 1899. Previous 
to that time, I received eight hundred dollars a year. 
I have met the experience that a preacher sometimes 
meets with at the end of the year, giving part of my 
salary as a donation. I was elected president of the 


The fourth of a series of articles by a pastor who was him- 
self a workingman, and whose pastoral success with work- 
ingmen has been such that he was recently commissioned by 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions to devote several 
months to arousing in the churches of Western cities a deeper 
interest in this vital subject. 
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organization in the panic year, 1893. I had saved a 
little money as a railroad workman. I expended it 
that year keeping up our organization, and received 
scarcely any of my salary. The second year I de- 
voted over one-half of it to the organization, and there 
has never been a convention yet that I have been 
square,’’ 

Labor unions are sometimes unwise in the selection 
of their leaders. A: prominent American citizen had 
a slight difficulty with his employees, which resulted 
in a visit from the business agent of the union. But 
to the surprise of the employer, the agent could 
hardly speak a word of English. Indeed, he had 
been in the country less than six months. The 
American was thoroughly disgusted, and his disgust 
nearly resulted in a breaking off of all negotiations. 
He was chagrined, as he put it, ‘‘ that a greenhorn 
should come and tell me how to manage my busi- 
ness.'’ But that was a mistake of the head. 

At a meeting of union mechanics, held for the pur- 
pose of interesting non-union men in the organization, 
the speaker of the occasion addressed the gathering 
as ‘‘friends und fellow-slaves."’ Then followed a 
scheme to raise the wages of every man present. The 
organizer told us that he hoped soon to organize the 
men in a shop which was paying one-third more wages 
than was being received by the average mechanic in 
that trade, and then, he declared, he would use these 
highly-skilled mechanics as a wedge to bring up the 
wages of the poorer mechanics, by making their wages 
the scale which should be paid to all the mechanics 
in the trade. 

Ata meeting of the Federation of Labor heid a few 
years ago, a resolution was passed to the effect that 
‘(no minister of the gospel be permitted to attend 
any of its meetings.’’ But the prejudice against the 
preacher does not exist in many of the local organiza- 
tions, and a word of counsel is sometimes listened to. 
A few months ago I happened to be in New York 
when my former shopmates were out on a strike. I 
saw them lined up on the street four abreast and a 
block long, waiting to be paid off. I stopped to greet 
them, for I had not seen them in some years. An 
invitation was given to attend the meeting of their 
‘‘local’’ the next morning. As usual, the meeting 
was held back of a saloon. The five hundred men 
were hilarious when I arrived, and an impromptu en- 
tertainment was being given by some who were more 
or less talented, musically. 

The entrance of the business agent put a stop to all 
nonsense, for he came directly from headquarters, 
where a conference had been held with the represen- 
tatives of the employers of the city. Encouraging 
despatches were read from other cities in which other 
men were on strike for the same advances, and then 
the agent made a speech. He spokein the language 
of the shop, not omitting familiar oaths. He made 
no attempt at oratory, but with words of bitter sarcasm 
he told of his interview with the men who represented 
their employer. An outsider would have imagined 
that their employer would have been torn in pieces 
had he made his appearance during the address of 
the agent. 

I was introduced as a former comrade immediately 
after the applause which followed, nothing having 
been said about my present occupation, although 
many in the audience knew of it. ‘1 am a preacher,’’ 
was my Salutation. Instantly there was perfect silence, 
which continued during the twenty minutes of my 
address. I, too, spoke in the language of the shop, 
but I omitted the profanity. In as fair a manner as 
possible I reviewed both sides of the question under 
consideration, showing them wherein they had wronged 
their employer, and putting the blame where it be- 
longed. Their sense of justice was appealed to with- 
out calling for it, and upon the conclusion of my 
speech thunders of applause indicated that they could 
stand some hard words. The business agent was the 
first man to grasp my hand, principally to apologize 
for swearing in my presence during his address. 

Instead of holding aloof from labor organizations, 
the representatives of the church of Christ should try 
to become leaders among those who are earnestly 
seeking guidance. Is it not worth our while to study 
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carefully the social and economic questions of the 
day, so that we may speak intelligently concernin 
those things which the great mass of men are think. 
ing about? Many of them are being led by ignorant 
men, whose only stock in trade is a glib tongue. 

Workingmen to-day are looking for a coming man, 
—one around whom they can rally, and under whose 
guidance they would win the respect and admiration 
of the world. But that man has already come. He 
was a carpenter. His first followers were working. 
men. The leaders whom he appointed to care for 
his work in every age have come from the ranks of 
honest toil. When he was upon the earth the com. 
mon people heard him gladly, and when one sent to 
him for an evidence of his authority, he sent back 
the message which he considered undoubted proof; 
‘« The poor have the gospel preached to them.’’ And 
workingmen are coming more and more to recognize 
that Jesus the carpenter belongs to them. 

As a company of workingmen were about to be 
dispersed by the police at a mass-meeting for the un. 
employed, the leader proposed ‘‘ Three cheers for 
Jesus Christ." The heartiness with which they were 
given proved that down deep in the heart of the man 
who has become bitter against the church and against 
society there is a high regard for Jesus, the Friend of 
the workingmen. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Glimpse of Dean Farrar 
By John Sheridan Zelie 


S° MANY Americans have had much more than 
a glimpse of the famous Dean of Canterbury 
that there might seem to be no reason for writing 

this impression of a Sunday afternoon at Canterbury, 
Yet somehow that service, with all that went to make 
it up, has always remained fixed in memory as one 
of the whole and perfect impressions of my life. | 
had been on ‘‘ a cathedral tour’’ on the Continent, but 
the English cathedrals, after all, had been the ones 
which I always figured to myself in the years when 
I kept hoping that some day I should see cathedrals. 
Canterbury was my first in England, and not one 
single element of all that my boyish and later ima- 
gination had pictured out to me as the proper circum- 
stance and atmosphere of a cathedral was wanting. 
The still, gray streets of Canterbury ; the old cathe- 
dral gateway, which made me realize for the first time 


‘the meaning of ‘‘hoary with age,’’ bleared and 


crumbling as it was; the tablet of the Dean of Can- 
terbury, with name after name, about which I remem- 
bered something ; the recently completed and unveiled 
tomb of Archbishop Benson, with its blue canopy, 
marking, I believe, the first burial of an Archbishop 
of Canterbury in his own cathedral since the death 
of Reginald Pole,—-these were the first impressions, 
and mostly personal ones. Architecture might wait 

I can never forget the atmosphere of that service in 
the choir at dusk. The altar, the highest and re- 
motest I ever saw, gleamed off and up in the distance 
with its lights. The congregation was made up of 
people from all parts of the earth, among whom, here 
and there, appeared the bright-coated soldiers. | 
remember the face of one of them now. All around 
us were the tombs, and just beyond the screen, at the 
foot of the steps, the martyrdom. Behind me was 
the Archbishop's throne, the second greatest spiritual 
throne of Christendom, where sits the man in whom, 
next to the sovereign, the English people feel the 
greatest interest. The organ broke the silence now 
and then with one of those restless, preliminary 
groanings which make an organ seem like a living 
thing, and then beginning softly, 1 heard on the stone 
flags of the aisles in the distance the scuff of the feet 
of the choir as they came down for the service. _ 

It is probably very childish, but if I went again I 
could feel the same, —a sort of rapture to know that I 
was really there, and that Canterbury Cathedral was 
no longer only a name, but a real experience, out- 
going all I had dreamed about it. At the end of the 
procession came the dean, Farrar, and for the time 
Canterbury summed itself up for me in him just as 
Westminster always does in Stanley. The thing that 
impressed me about him most, and at once, was his 
apparently utter obliviousness of himself or his pos!- 
tion. One or two of the canons seemed well aware 
of what and where they were, but the dean walked on 
to his place, with his head bowed, and seemingly 
with no sense of being anything but a part of it all. 
Professor Palmer says that one of the signs of being 
spiritually mature is in feeling that one is only a pat’ 
Well, then, I never saw a great man in a great pos! 
tion from whose whole being that feeling seemed to 
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oo forth as from Dean Farrar. He was evidently at 
his own disposal for that service, and wholly so. 
The service was all ; he was simply a part. 

But the crowning impression for me that afternoon 
was when the time came for the second lesson, which, 
I believe, is always read by the dean, when he is 
present, as his regular part of the service. In the 
same absorbed manner, as if seeing nothing around 
him, but wholly devoted to the thing he was doing, 
he went up to the reading-desk, found the lesson of 
the day, and began to read words which, of all Scrip- 
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ture, were to me the most perfect and wonderful to 
express what I was feeling, and which said out the 
very heart of an occasion as words had never said for 
me before: ‘‘ Wherefore, seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of witnesses."’ 
I sat spellbound by the appropriateness of it all, and 
feeling something beyond good fortune in my being 
there the day on which that lesson fell. And now 
Dean Farrar is one of the witnesses, but I shall 
always think of him as he stood reading those words. 
ScHENEcTADY, N. Y. 
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and Young Men 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


NE problem in the adjustment of living that 
never ceases to be a source of trouble is that 
involved in the relations between age and 

youth. Age restrains, youth rebels ; age is garrulous, 
youth is deaf; age is unsympathetic, youth is sensi- 
tive and wilful. But when a man is found who car- 
ries a heart of springtime under winter's snow, he, 
and only he, can win and hold the wayward and 
headstrong boy. The awakening spring in one calls 
aloud to the perennial spring within the other, and is 
not unanswered. The keynote is sympathy. 

No man ever won more love and more devoted and 
faithful service than Paul. His companions, whether 
men or women, a soldier chained to his wrist, or a 
wistful woman séeking by the bank of the river, in 
her little hour of leisure, to know the way of truth, — 
all united in unfailing loyalty. Especially was this true 
of young men. Titus and Timothy, the boy bishops 
of Crete and Ephesus, even John Mark, the ill-fated 
young secretary of the first missionary journey, —these 
found no service too great, no toil too exacting. 

John Mark's relations with Paul were at first unfor- 
tunate. Beside the flaming zeal of the new apostle 
to the Gentiles, the calm, deliberate purpose of Bar- 
nabas, John Mark appears weak-kneed, cowardly. 
The journey is too difficult, the peril too imminent, 
home has grown too far away. Why push out farther 
into this unknown country? Why longer indulge a 
forlorn hope? John Mark, whose excuses we may 
read only between the lines, deserts the expedition. 

After a while ‘‘ Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us go 
again and visit our brethren in every city where we 
have preached. . . . And Barnabas determined to 
take with them John, whose surname was Mark. But 
Paul thought not good to take him with them, who de- 
parted from them from Pamphylia, and went not with 
them to the work. And the contention was so sharp 
between them, that they departed asunder one from 
the other.’’ 

Barnabas, wiser, and at this time a better judge of 
character, insists that the young man have another 
chance. Perhaps*he dearly loved this nephew of his. 
Paul refuses hotly. He remembers how gladly he 
has borne privation and danger, and he scorns the 
man who shrank from these with a scorn that leaves 
no place of repentance for John Mark. 

So Paul's sympathy with young men, his compre- 
hension of their need of patient guidance, was not a 
natural, but an acquired trait, a thing to be cultivated 
because of its results. 

But notice now his change of front, and how he 
learned to look for and lean on this youth whom his 
former hasty action had done much to discourage. 

In the letter to Philemon he calls Marcus his 
“fellow-laborer,’’ and puts him in noble company 
with Demas and Aristarchus and Luke; in Colos- 
sians, written from his ‘‘ own hired '’ prison-house at 
Rome, he refers to him again as if he numbered him 
gladly among that chosen band who learned from a 
prisoner the ‘liberty of the gospel ;'’ and when, in 
the dire distress of the second Roman captivity, he 
writes so pitifully to Timothy in the second letter, he 
Says, after urging Timothy to come quickly, ‘‘ Take 
Mark, and bring him with thee : for he is profitable 
to me for the ministry."’ 

His relationship to this young man nearly failed, 
but Paul, great teacher that he was, was also the great 
learner, and no lesson escaped him. The lesson of 
how to deal with young men was learned once for all 
from Barnabas, and when it came to Titus and Timo- 
thy Paul was an expert. 

First, have patience, and give the boy who is in earn- 
€st another chance. Then keep him busy, make him 
ee him, lean on him, help him to develop 

imself, 


Paul takes the young Titus during the troubled 


period of the third missionary journey to be his 
helper, and early sends him on an important errand, 
bidding him go to Corinth to find out how the re- 
buked Christians are bearing the first letter the Apos- 
tle had sent,—that sharp, necessary, loving letter. 
Also he is to see about the money with which to aid 
the Jerusalem church, whose experiment in commu- 
nism had left it forever asking alms. These are 
responsible tasks, as was the bearing of the second 
letter to the Corinthian Church, and with all these 
things Titus was entrusted. 

Paul dictated that second letter, but Titus wrote it. 
He wrote, and perhaps his head bent low to hide his 
grateful tears: ‘‘I had no rest in my spirit, because 
1 found not Titus my brother ;’’ ‘‘ Exceedingly the 
more joyed we for the joy of Titus.’’ ‘‘ But thanks 
be to God, which put the same earnest care into the 
heart of Titus for you.’’ 

Such delicate praise any young man might be proud 
to win, if it were coupled with such discriminating 
appreciation. Small wonder that Titus loved and 
served faithfully ! 

And when he was trained and worthy, there was 
Crete, over which he must bear rule as bishop. It is 
a loving letter which the old man, whose responsi- 
bilities are borne high, writes to the young man, 
about to assume his new and difficult task. He does 
not talk it, he writes it ; he will not seem to preach ; 
there is a strain in youth that resents the outspoken. 
But that letter might be read over again and again, 
and, so read, could never be forgotten. 

Timothy, the best loved of all Paul's younger asso- 
ciates,—possibly of the older as well, if we may 
judge by the written word,—came early into his life. 
Perhaps the boy of fifteen, the sensitive product of a 
noble ancestry and of careful training, may have seen 
at Lystra the persecution of this new, great preacher, 
—persecution so nobly borne that it might well 
awaken the admiration of the boy. However this 
may be, from that time on we hear of Timothy often 
with Paul, although not his constant companion ; and 
in the references in the Acts and the Epistles we can 
trace the growth of Paul's love for this splendid speci- 
men of young manhood. 

He comes later, in the spring of 57 A.D., to Paul 
at Ephesus, and is with him during the winter of 58, 
while Paul writes the great letters to the Corinthian 
Church and to the Christians at Rome. This was 
good training for the ardent young disciple, who could 
not have remained unimpressed by the weighty argu- 
ments, the forceful dogmas, of those Epistles. He is 
with Paul on his long journey from Corinth to Asia ; 
and a few years later he receives, in the same faithful, 
patient spirit which had always characterized him, 
the burden of the bishopric of Ephesus. 

It is easy to see what Paul thinks of this young man 
by the nature of the work he gives him to do, but no- 
tice also his words concerning him. In one difficult 
set of circumstances he says, ‘‘I besought thee to 
abide still at Ephesus, when I went into Macedonia,"’ 
—showing a dependence upon Timothy's good judg- 
ment. He considered him modest, and writes, ‘‘ Let 
no man despise thy youth. . . . Neglect not the gift 
that is in thee."’ 

In his second letter the depth of his affection ap- 
pears. Addressing him as ‘‘ my dearly beloved son,"’ 
he says, ‘‘ Without ceasing I have remembrance of 
thee in my prayers night and day ; greatly desiring to 
see thee, being mindful of thy tears.’’ 

Weary and sore-tried age leans now upon loyal and 
loving youth. It may do so in safety. The years of 
patient counsel, of friendly comprehension, have borne 
fruit, and, like all the others who were trained, who 
were understood, who were used, who were loved, by 
this old man with the young heart, Timothy did not fail. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 











The Transparent Valley 


Il. The Pool of Lies 


By Isadore Church Harvey 


ID Jack return to the Transparent Valley? 
Oh, yes! many and many atime. And let me 
tell you right here, that, the oftener he visited 
there, the better he became. 

Would you like to hear more about it ? 

Well, one afternoon, as he was leisurely walking 
along, — you see things had been criss-cross with him 
for several days,—his thoughts kept turning to the 
Transparent Valley. 

‘*I don’t want to gothere,’’ he muttered. ‘* it—it 
—makes me think. I'll dig some bait and fish for 
pouts, then perhaps I'll forget all about it.’’ 

It was no use trying, he could not enjoy the sport. 
Before he realized what had happened he found him- 
self in the very place which he had endeavored to put 
out of his mind. As he walked along, he came to a 
large cavern with a sign over the top. 

‘« W-h-i-s-p-e-r-i-n-g C-a-v-e"’ he spelled slowly. 
**Whew! I wonder what kind ofa place that is. Think 
I'll venture in and see."’ 

No sooner had he stepped foot within than voices 
commenced whispering in his ears. 

‘¢Oh, dear me!’’ hesighed. ‘‘Something is repeat- 
ing all the naughty things that everdid. I—didn’ 
think I was quite so wicked. I'll hurry and get away 
from them."’ 

The faster he walked the louder sounded the whis- 
pers, till it seemed to Jack that every one in the world 
must hear and know how bad he was. 

‘«Oh, there is some water!'’ he exclaimed, catching 
sight ofasmall pond. ‘‘NowI'll getadrink, for 1 am 
very thirsty.’’ 

Quickly he hurried past the voices to the other end 
of the cave, then he stopped and looked around in 
surprise. The water which he had desired to drink 
was black as ink. It boiled and bubbled in an angry 
manner that made Jack afraid. 

‘* How funny! I never saw anything like this before. 
Don't believe I care to swallow any of that murky stuff. 
Why, here is a sign! ‘T-h-e P-o-o-l o-f L-i-e-s’ he 
read after a few moments’ hesitation. ‘‘1—I—am 
going to look in. Wonder if that small fib I told this 
morning is in here. It was such a wee one I don't 
believe it made any difference. Anyway, I'll look.”’ 

Anxiously he bent his head over the dark pool, and 
searched in the black mass. 

‘‘Yes, there itis! And dh, how big it is! Why, it 
must have grown lots. I shouldn't like to have any one 
know this, so I'll take it out and hide it."’ 

Down on the bank he went to the very edge. With 
a long stick he reached and poked, but could not 
bring the slippery object near enough to grab it. 

‘‘It's too bad!"’ he wept. ‘‘ Why can'tI get it?’’ 

‘* You can never reach it that way,’’ he heard the 
voices whisper. 

‘«Won't you tell me how, then? I'd be ashamed to 
have any one find it."’ 

‘Go back and catch it where it started,’’ came the 
response. 

‘“‘Oh!'' sobbed Jack. ‘‘Is there no other way? 
I hate to confess to Arthur that I told him a fib. It 
was only a little one, anyway, and not of much 
account."’ 

‘«No other way,’’ echoed from the cave. 

‘*T'll do it!"’ decided Jack ; ‘‘and I don’t mean to 
have any more lies in this horrid black pool Ugh, 
it looks so dark and ugly!"’ 

Back he went through the cave of whispering voices, 
which called after, reminding him of all the naughty 
things he had ever done. 

‘*I wish they didn’t remember so well,’’ he pouted. 
‘It is unpleasant to be told such facts. I mean to be 
more careful, so the next time I come there will be 
nothing to reproach me."’ 

Out in the warm sunshine again, Jack breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

‘«|—I—am glad to get out of that horrid place! | 
never realized before that lies were such bad things. 
How black and vile they looked, bubbling in the pond! 
I must hurry home, and get back the one I told 
Arthur. One thing is sure, I shall try hard not to help 
fill that dark Pool of Lies."’ 

New York CIty. 
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Lesson 8. May 24. Paul before Agrippa 


Acts 26 : 19-29. 


(Read the whole chapter.) Memory verses: 27-29. 





Golden Text: Having therefore obtained hélp of God, I continue unto this day.—Acts 26 : 22. 


COMMON VERSION 


19 Whereupon, O king A-grip’pa, I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision : 

20 But shewed first unto them of Da-mas’- 
cus, and at je-ru’sa-lém, and throughout all 
the coasts of Ju-de’a, and ¢hen to the Gén’- 
tiles, that they should repent and turn to God, 
and do works meet for repentance. 

21 For these causes the Jews caught me in 
the temple, and went about to kill me. 

22 Having therefore obtained help of God, 
I continue unto this day, witnessing both to 
small and great, saying none other things than 
those which the prophets and Moses did say 
should come : 

23 Vhat Christ should suffer, and that he 
should be the first that should rise from the 
dead, and should shew light unto the people, 
and to the Gén’ tiles. 

24 And as he thus spake for himself, Fés’tus 
said with a loud voice, Paul, thou art beside 
thyself ; much learning doth make thee mad. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


19 Wherefore, O king Agrippa, I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision : 20 but 
declared both to them of Damascus first, and 
at Jerusalem, \and throughout all the country 
of Judza, and also to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to God, doing works 
worthy of ' repentance. 21 For this cause the 
Jews seized me in the temple, and assayed to 
kill me. 22 Having therefore obtained the 
help that is from God, | stand unto this day 
testifying both to small and great, saying noth- 
ing but what the prophets and Moses did say 
should come ; 23 ? how that the Christ § must 
suffer, and ? how that he first by the resurrec- 
tion of the dead should proclaim light both to 
the people and to the Gentiles. 

24 And as he thus made his defence, Festus 
saith with a loud voice, Paul, thou art mad; 
thy much learning ‘is turning thee mad. 25 


COMMON VERSION 


25 But he said, | am not mad, most noble 
Fés’tus ; but speak forth the words of truth 
and soberness. 

26 For the king knoweth of these things, be- 
fore whom also I speak freely: for I am per- 
suaded that none of these things are hidden 
from him ; for this thing was not done in a 
corner. 

27 King A-grip’pa, believest thou the proph- 
ets? I know that thou believest. 

28 ‘Then A-grip’pa said unto Paul, Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 

29 And Paul said, I would to God, that not 
only thou, but also all that hear me this day, 
were both almost, and altogether such as I 
am, except these bonds. 


1 Or, their vepentoney 


2 Or, if Or, whether 
madness. © Or, 


nm a little time thou &c. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


But Paul saith, I am not mad, most excellent 
Festus ; but speak forth words of truth and 
soberness. 26 For the king knoweth of these 
things, unto whom also I speak freely : for | 
am persuaded that none of these things is hid. 
den from him ; for this hath not been done in 
a corner. 27 King Agrippa, believest thoy 
the prophets? I know that thou believest, 
28 And Agrippa said unto Paul, 5 With but 
little persuasion thou wouldest fain make me 
a Christian. 29 And Paul said, I would to 
God, that * wheth es with little or with much, 
not theu only, but also all that hear me this 
day, might become such as i am, except these 
bonds. 


3 Or, is subject to suffering 4Gr. turneth thee to 


© Or, both in little and in great, i. ¢., in all respects 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Evenrs.—Felix postpones Paul’s 
case for two years, and, to gain favor with the 
Jews, leaves him a prisoner when Porcius Festus 

became _procurator. ‘estus, at Jerusalem, was 
asked to bring Paul there, a plot having been made 
to kill him. The governor refused, and gave Paul's 
accusers a hearing at Caesarea. At this hearing 
Paul, as a Roman citizen, appealed to Cesar. When 
King Agrippa and Bernice came to Cesarea, Festus 
laid the case before Agrippa, who expressed a desire 
to hear Paul. The hearing took place the next day 
before a notable assembly. Festus states his desire 
to know what he should write to the emperor about 
the prisoner. Paul opens his speech with a courteous 
address to Agrippa (vs. 2, 3), states his religious life 
as a Pharisee (vs. 4-8), as a persecutor (vs. 9-11), and 
describes his conversion (vs. 12-18), telling that he 
was to be sent by the Lord to the Gentiles. 

Piace.—In Cesarea, at some public ‘place of 
hearing.” 

Time.—According to the chronology accepted here, 
in the late summer of A.D. 60, The accession of 
Festus is placed by Josephus in that year, but Har- 
nack accepts a statement of Tacitus, which involves 
a date four years earlier (A.D. 56). This view affects 
the entire chronology of Paul's life. 


b 4 


Verse 19.— Wherefore: A usual rendering of the 
conjunction, which occurs only here in the Acts. 

Verse 20.—Declared: More accurate than 
‘* shewed.”—Both: So the better attested reading. 

First; Properly placed after ‘‘ Damascus.”—7he 
country of Judea: ** Coasts” is incorrect, the term 
being never thus rendered elsewhere, even in the 
Authorized Version.—A/so to the Gentiles: Cor- 
related to ‘‘ both.” Those previously mentioned 
were Jews.—Doing : The participle occurs in the 
Greek. 

Verse 21.—For this cause: Literally, ‘‘on account 
of these things,’’ but ‘‘ for these causes ” is inelegant. 
—Seized: The usual rendering.—Assayed to kill 
me: Attempted to do so, not ‘‘ went about.” This 
clause has the emphasis. 

Verse 22.— The help that is from God: This gives 
the force of the correct reading.—S/and ; Literal.— 
Nothing but what; This is the terse form of the 
Greek. 

Verse 23.—How that the Christ must — : Or, 
“If the Christ is subject to suffering.” But ‘ if” 
does not imply any doubt.—He first: *‘ He as the 
first one.” he first one to rise, and thus the first to 
proclaim.— Both to the people: Thatis, the Jewish 

le. ‘* Both” is well attested. 

erse 24.—T7hus made his defence ; The same term 
as in verses 1, 2.—Saith: The better attested read- 
ing.— With a loud voice: Indicative of surprise 
rather than of authority.— 7hou art mad: Not * be- 
side thyself,” which destroys the verbal play of the 
conversation. The same verb occurs in verse 25.— 
Thy much learning : Literally, ‘‘ letters.”—/s furn- 
ing thee mad; Greek, ‘‘turneth thee to madness,” 
the last word being related to the verb ‘‘ art mad.” 

Verse 25.—Aut Paul said: So the oldest manu- 
scripts.— Most excellent: A term used of officials, 
and always rendered ‘‘ most excellent” in the Re- 

} vised Version.— Words: There is no article in the 
Greek.—7ruth and soberness: Emphatic. The for- 


x x « 4 


mer term denies indirectly, and the latter directly, 
the charge of madness. 

, Verse 26.—/s hidden; ‘* Are hidden” is bad Eng- 
ish, 

Verse 27.—/ know that thou believest: Such be- 
lief as a Jew would have, not Christian faith. 

Verse 28.— With but little persuasion thou would- 
est fain make me a Christian: The best authorities 
read ‘‘ make” instead of ‘‘ be” or ‘‘ become.” This 
throws the emphasis on Paul's endeavor, not on 
Agrippa’s state of mind; hence ‘‘ almost thou per- 
suadest,” etc., cannot be the sense. It is objection- 
able on other grounds. A literal rendering is: ‘‘In 
a little thou persuadest me to make [me] a Christian.” 
But ‘‘in a little’ may refer to time or to effort. 
The margin gives the former sense ; the text, the 
latter. 

Verse 29.— Whether with little or with much: 
The best authorities read ‘‘ great” instead of the 
term usually rendered ‘‘ much.” ‘The literal render- 


ing is: ‘‘ both in little and in great,” sothat ‘‘ whether _ 
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Paul, Festus, 
By Alexander 


AUL’S whole subsequent life was based on the 
conviction that he had verily seen and spoken 
with Jesus. That appearance was his warrant 

for all that he had said and done, and was his de- 
fense before Festus and Agrippa. He cannot mean 
to suggest any doubt of its objective reality by call- 
ing it a ‘‘vision.’”” To him it stood exactly on the 
same ground as the appearances to the disciples 
after the resurrection (1 Cor. 15:8). That such a 
life, lived by such a man, should have been built on 
mistaking his own imaginations for a divine appear- 
ance, is as impossible as that thistles should bear 
clusters of juicy grapes. But to have such a vision 
is not enough. hen Jesus is shown to a man, the 
man is still free either to cry, Lord, what wouldest 
thou have me to do? or to shut his eyes against the 
sight, and his heart against the Saviour. We all 
have the vision; some of us yield and obey, some of 
us become ‘‘disobedient” to it. Let us ask our- 
selves which class includes us. 

Paul gives a second explanation of his life in verse 
22, which beautifully completes the first. On his 
part there was immediate, self-surrendered obedi- 
ence, and that drew down ‘the help that is from 
God,” as it always does. ‘*The land which hath 
drunk the rain,...and bringeth forth herbs,... 
receiveth blessing from God.” He always gives 
power to his obedient servants to do what he bids 
them do. ‘‘Give what thou commandest,” prayed 
Augustine, ‘‘and command what thou wilt.” Itisa 
prayer always answered. If we are going on God’s 
errands, we go under his protection. 

In like manner, there is a double representation of 
the contents of Paul's message here. In verse 29, 
it is summed up as being a call to repentance, to turn 
to God, and to do works worthy of (their) repentance; 
while in verses 22, 23, its specially Christian charac- 
ter is emphasized. As to the former, the statement 
in verse 20, that Paul had preached throughout ‘‘ all 
the country of Judza,” has caused questioning, and 
been roundly declared to be ‘*‘ contradictory” to all 
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...or” and “almost... altogether” are not exact. 
Hence the margin of the American Revisers is most 
accurate: ‘‘ both in little and in great,”—that is, in 
all respects. This, however, involves a natural play 
on the phrase ‘‘in a little” (v. 28), regarding it as 
there referring to time, but here to degree. The 
other view refers it to degree in both cases. But it 
involves the change of ‘* both... and ” into ‘‘ whether 
...or.”—Might become: More literal and suggestive 
than ‘‘ were."—Eucepi these bonds: A graphic con. 
clusion. The bonds were signs of the injustice 
against which he appealed. It is unfortunate that 
the skill, courtesy, and force of Paul’s defense have 
been thrown into the background by the incorrect 
view that Agrippa’s state of mind is the principal 
matter. 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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A sneer may be cheap to give, but dear to redeem. 


a all 


and Agrippa 
McLaren, D.D. 


our other information. But supplementary would 
be a better word. The assertion that he did preach 
is ‘‘contradictory” of the assertion that he did of, 
and of it only. But for our purpose, the summary of 
the contents of his preaching which Paul here gives, 
and the emphatic ‘‘ also to the Gentiles,” are the im-_ 
portant points. Repentance, verified as genuine by 
appropriate acts,—namely, a radical change of con- 
duct in which all deeds are directed to, and approved 
by, God.—is the gospel’s demand. Paul will pres- 
ently define more fully the motives to it given in the 
gospel; but here he puts it in the forefront, not with- 
out a thought of how much Agrippa and Bernice 
needed it, and does not mention “ faith,” though he 
always preached the two things (‘repentance to- 
ward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ”) 
in closest union. Is not the comparative lack of the 
preaching of repentance to-day one of the reasons 
why faith is so often preached in vain? Have we 
not too much suppressed the summons to the one, 
and by isolating the invitation to the other from its 
natural companion, weakened the force of the invi- 
tation, and misrepresented the nature of faith itself? 
In verse 23, Paul supplements his first deciaration, 
and brings out the especially Christian contents of 
his message; and, as he always did, especially 10 
these later scenes of controversy with Jews, and ex- 
planation of his position to Roman officials, affirms 
its entire conformity with the Jews’ most cherished 
beliefs. Prophets had foretold a suffering Messiah 
and a risen Christ, who should be a light to lighten 
the Gentiles and the glory of his people Israel. The 
apostle had but declared that what was foretold had 
been fulfilled. They Had pointed onward, and cried, 
“He will come;” Paul had pointed backwards, 4” 
cried, ‘‘ He has come.” And that was the reason, 
the only reason, why ‘the Jews seized me in the 
temple fitsel , and assayed to kill me.” The force of 
unreason could no further go than in such a reason. 
We know nothing of Festus but from the Acts and 
Josephus. The latter gives him a good charactet 








ter 
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compared with Felix, whose black was black enough 
to make gray look almost white. But here he shows 
as simply coarse and bullying. No doubt, he had lis- 
tened impatiently to this fanatical talk about heavenly 
yisions, and Jewish differences as to the meaning of 
their law; but the mention of resurrection from the 
dead was too much for him, and he forgot dignity 
and fair play in his loud-voiced exclamation. We 
are all too prone to think that what we do not under- 
stand is nonsense, and to worldly minds all earnest 
religious conviction appears like insanity. It is a 
very easy way of preserving our self-complacency, to 
dismiss anybody who does not take our view of 
things as a lunatic. - Which was the true madman,— 
Paul or Festus? Which was the true gentleman,— 
the blusterer who shouted insult from the judgment- 
seat, or the calm prisoner at the bar, who quietly 
repelled the charge, and reaffirmed the “truth and 
soberness ” Of his ** words” ? 

The appeal to Agrippa to confirm his truthfulness 
and sobriety is based on two things,—the king’s 
jnowledge of events which were notorious, and his 
belief in the prophets. Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion, with something of the history of the church, 
could not be unknown to the son of the man who had 
killed _ and imprisoned Peter, and who had 
himself been king of Judea for some years before 
this. That Paul was right in assuming Agrippa’s 
knowledge is the natural inference from the king’s 
not rebutting it. Paul’s other assumption was ap- 
parently also true after a fashion, for Agrippa co- 
quetted with Judaism, as did Bernice, bad as she 
was. The pair were steeped in lust and filth to the 
eyebrows, for all their ‘‘ belief ;” they ‘‘ believed” 
in a way, for all their uncleanness. Orthodox opin- 
ions and God-offending lives are quite compatible, 
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and the Christian Church, as well as the synagogue, 
has had many examples of the unnatural union. 
‘‘He is a great scoundrel, but he is sound on the 
Atonement,” may be caricature, but it is not far from 
hitting the mark about some in all churches. 

Agrippa’s attempted jest makes one suspect that 
his conscience was pricked, and that he was trying 
to laugh off what he felt to be a very inconvenient 
truth. The exact meaning of ‘‘ With little,” and of 
its antithesis ‘‘ with much,” is uncertain; but if we 
adopt the rendering of the American Revision and 
its reading, ‘‘make me,” instead of ‘me to be,” 
there is a feeble attempt at sarcasm in it. The 
scornful emphasis is on ‘‘me.” Such an important 
person as I a Christian! Absurd! Aye, so think 
many of us, if we do not quite say so. Religion is 
well enough for women and persons of lower position 
or smaller brains than my wise and mighty self; but 
for me! No man will become a Christian until he 
has learned to think of himself as ‘* achief of sinners,” 
and, realizing his own nothingness, and worse than 
nothingness, has seen in Jesus his only deliverer, his 
only hope. We must be abased by the consciousness 
of sin if we are ever to be exalted by the possession 
of salvation. Instead of saying ‘‘ Me a Christian!” 
with proud disdain, it were better that we said it 
with adoring wonder and thankfulness that to us 
‘*less than the least’ is ‘‘ this grace given,” that we 
are admitted to share in the blessings which Christ 
has died to give, and are counted worthy of eternal 
life. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Better the bonds of injustice than the liberty of 
iniquity. 
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Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Doing the Best We Can with Our Material 


WAS not disobedient unto the heavenly vision 
(v. 19). ‘* You are building a good wall there,” 
said a passer-by, stopping to look at a workman 

by the roadside. ‘‘Some of your. material looks 
rather poor to work with, too,” and he glanced at a 
pile of rough, jagged stones. ‘I am not picking my 
materials,” the man answered simply. ‘‘ What I am 
here for is to build as good a wall as I can with the 
stuff that’s brought me.” The same is true with the 
life we are building. We cannot always choose our 
own material. But we can all do what Jean Paul 
Richter said about himself when he came to die, ‘I 
have done the best I could with the stuff.” Paul 
was only saying that in another way when he de- 
clared that he had not been disobedient unto "the 
heavenly vision. ‘The vision was God's call to duty, 
and he obeyed it. 


The Homing-Pigeon 

They should repent and turn to God (v. 20). The 
unerring instinct by which the carrier-pigeon is able 
to retrace long distances of strange country, and go 
swiftly back to its home, has been the subject of 
wonder to all the world. It is related that une day, 
when the arctic explorer Nansen was battling with 
the ice-floes in the Polar seas, one of these wonderful 
birds tapped at the window of Mrs. Nansen’s home 
at Christiana. Instantly the casement was opened, 
and the wifc of the famous arctic explorer in another 
moment covered the little messenger with kisses and 
caresses, The carricr-pigeon had been away from 
the cottage thirty long months, but it had not for- 
gotten the way home. It brought a note from Nan- 
sen stating that all was going well with him and his 
expedition in the Polar regions. He had fastened 
the message to the frail courier, and turned it loose 
into the frigid «ir. It flew like an arrow over a 
thousand miles of frozen waste, and then sped for- 
ward over another thousand miles of ocean and plain 
and forests, anc one morning entered the window of 
the waiting mistress, and delivered the message for 
which sho had been waiting so anxiously. Of course, 
men marvel at such a triumph of instinct, yet they 
Must all concede the fact. Is it, however, any more 
Strange or impossible that the child of God has a 
Spiritual instinct which leads him back to the Father's 
house, though he be sundered far, and though there 


be desert plains and frozen seas of experience inter- 
vening ? 


The Broken Statue 

What the prophets and Moses did say should 
fome (vy. 22). tr. Newell Dwight Hillis draws 
cr us this picture: Once Apollo carved an ideal 
Statue, after which he withdrew from the earthly 
Scene. Rude soldiers, coming in, broke the statue 
into fragments. A man from Thebes carried away 
‘toot; a man from Sparta took a hand; a soldier 
om Ephesus a broken arm, and an Athenian the 
‘njured torso, Long years afterwards, the perfect 
Seauty in these fragments made other generations 


recognize them as perfect. At last each city cher- 
ished its fragment asasupreme treasure. In Athens 
a sculptor exhibited the broken torso, and, in accord- 
ance with his ideal, restored the statue. In the 
other cities, also, each fragment was made the part 
of astatue. Finally, all these restored statues were 
brought together in Athens. Now it chanced that 
suddenly a stranger appeared in the midst. He 
amazed the artists by saying that if each city that 
cherished its own fragment would consent to have 
all the fragments brought together, they would be 
found to form the ideal statue from which each part 
had been taken. Oh, wondrous surprise, when hand 
fitted to arm, and arm to torso, and limb to body! 
And when this divine stranger crowned all with the 
ideal head, the artists fell upon their knees, and in 
an ecstasy of joy psalmed forth their gratitude. But 
while they wept the stranger faded away. After- 
wards they seemed to remember that his was the 
face from which the ideal statue had been carved. 
Then they questioned one another, saying, ‘‘ Did 
not our hearts burn within us while he opened unto 
us the things of ideal beauty?” It was like this 
that the fragments of —- all meet in the face 
and person of Jesus Christ. 


Giving God the Glory 

Having therefore obtained help of God, I con- 
tinue unto this day (Golden Text). It is said of 
Michael Angelo that he always worked with a little 
lamp fastened to his hat, lest his shadow should fall 
upon the canvas. There is a suggestive thought in 
this incident. It is this: that we should not let the 
shadow of self fall upon our Christian work. Paul 
is careful to give God the glory. In Westminster 
Abbey is a marble tablet with medallion portraits of 
John and Charles Wesley combined, and, under- 
neath, the inscription, ‘‘ God buries the workers, but 
carries on the work.” 


** Why Don’t You Hurry?” 

I would to God, that whether with little or with 
much, not thou only, but also all that hear me this 
day, might become such as Tam, except these bonds 
(v. 29). - A missionary explained to a gathering how 
he came to enter the mission field. He said: ‘‘In 
coming home one night, driving across the vast 
prairie, I saw my little boy John hurrying to meet 
me. The grass was high on the prairie, and sud- 
denly he dropped out of sight. I thought he was 
playing, and was simply hiding from me, but he 
didn’t appear, as I expected he would. Then the 
thought dashed across my mind, ‘ There is an old 
well there, and he has fallen in.’ I hurried up to him, 
reached down in the well, and lifted him out; and as 
he looked up in my face, what do you think he said ? 
*‘O papa! why didn’t you hurry?’ These words 
never left me. They kept ringing in my ears until 
God put a new and deeper meaning into them, and 
bade me think of others who were lost, of souls with- 
out God and without hope in this world; and the 
message came to me as a message from the heavenly 
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Father, ‘Go and work in my name.’ And then from 
that vast throng a pitiful, despairing pleading cry 
rolled into my soul as I accepted God's call, ‘Oh! 
why don't you hurry?’” That cry was always in 
Paul's ears. 
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The sermon that is drawn from the life is most 
likely to reach the heart. 
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- ECLARED Boru To THEM oF Damascus.”’— 

The memory of Paul is enshrined in many 

a locality in and near Damascus. ‘‘ The 
house of Judas,” ‘‘of Ananias,” ‘‘ the spot in the wall 
where he was let down in a basket,” ‘‘ the scene of the 
heavenly vision,” are all pointed out to-day; but even 
more interesting than all this is the report that not 
very long ago the Jewish intelligent laity of Damas- 
cus stoutly affirmed (stating their reasons) that Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom Paul preached, must be the Mes- 
siah, and that it was time for them to be baptized and 
become Christians. The officials could only avert this 
demand by adroitly telling their flock, ‘‘Since Chris- 
tians are so many sects, each of which excludes the 
others, you must first find out which of them is the 
true one, that we ven f correspond with it.” This 
clever reply, sophistical as it must appear, sufficed to 
bring matters to a deadlock, and leave things as they 
were. 

‘*PauL, THOU ART Map; THY Much LEARNING Is 
‘TURNING THEE Map.”’—It is a pretty prevalent opinion 
in Syria that learning is one of the causes of insanity. 
Instead of ‘‘much learning,” the Arabic has ‘‘man 
books ;" the many books ‘‘ pervert thee to babbling” 
(comp. Acts 17: 18). I know a lady, still living, who, 
as often as she had a chance, locked up the books of 
her son, lest much use of them should ‘‘ turn him to 
prating.” 

‘THIS HATH NOT BEEN DONE IN A CoRNER.”—** Cor- 
ner,” in beshito, or vulgar Arabic, is courney. The 
courney, in nearly every Syrian fellaheen dwelling, 
is formed by an erection, made of clay, six or seven 
feet high, projecting from the inner wall (near the 
door) at right angles towards the centcr of the room. 
The angle formed by this short wall, cupboard, or 
stand (for it serves different purposes), is the cour- 
ney, the fay | corner” of the family, in which the 
aged sit, on sheepskins near the hearth. It is com- 
paratively dark, so that a person sitting in the lighted 
pare of the room can hardly see who is, or what is 

eing done, in the courney. In figurative speech it 
is the opposite of ‘‘house-top.” It can hardly escape 
the student that the first preachers of the gospel as- 
sumed that the facts of the life of Christ were well 
known to their hearers (comp. Luke 24: 18 and Acts 
10 : 37). 

SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 


Too many take a vision as a compliment instead 
of as a command. 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


WAS not disobedient unto the heavenly vision 

(v. 19). Can you say that? Do not reply that 

you have never had the vision? There never 
breathed the man who could say that truly. Our 
visions are our ideals, and they float across the 
heaven of the soul as clouds float across the sky. 
They visit us as birds flit into our gardens, During 
most of our lives we walk with our eyes on the ground, 
and do not see the stars, but the moment we pause 
and look up we discover that the firmament is full. 
It is so with our visions. God hides some ideal in 
every human soul. There is no situation in which a 
man has ever been placed that does not involve an 
ideal, just as every situation involves a duty, every 
river involves a bed, every egg a nest, every flower a 
root. Now it is obedience to the vision, it is loyalty 
to the ideals, that solves the problem of existence, 
and convinces man that life is rational. If a sailor 
forgets the haven to which his cargo is consigned, 
and runs his vessel on a rock, of course he denounces 
the science of navigation as a failure. If the artist 
closes his eyes to his model, of course he will not re- 
produce its features. If the boy is disobedient to his 
vision, it becomes his judge and executioner. 

That they should repent and turn to God (v. 20). 
The word “repentance” involves two distinct emo- 
tions of the soul by as fixed a necessity as an oyster 
involves two valves in its shell. In the first place, it 
must revulse at the deed done, and in the second 
place, revolt. It draws back in disgust, and then it 
turns awayin mutiny. Do not fancy that repentance 
is an easy trick, or that you can juggle yourselves 
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into it, or attain it by sleight of hand. A mancan 
turn away for an instant or a day from his sin, but if 
he still loves it, it willdraw him back. It is impos- 
sible to repent of what gives us pleasure. How can 
a boy deliberately dislike mince-pie? After he has 
eaten too much he can. And, alas! it is too often 
only a surfeit of sin that produces revulsion and 
revolt. There is only one other way to produce 
revulsion and revolt, besides surfeit (which will not 
do it once in a million times. Does surfeit cure 
the drunkard? It only makes him love his cups 
the more). And that is by perceiving the beauty 
and glory of a life without the sin. This is why the 
character of Jesus had so often ‘‘ turned men against” 
their sins. It’s easy enough to exhort men to re- 
pentance, It’s easy —— to promise one’s self 
that he will repent. But let a man once try to hate 
what he loves, and he will see the terrible nature of 
this psychological problem. Let the miser try to 
hate money. Let the emer try to hate cards, 
Let the drunkard try to hate wine. No wonder the 
prophets and apostles declared that only the power 
of God could produce repentance (revulsion and re- 
volt). It's a very fearful thing to learn to love an 
evil object. After you have a long time watched 
men trying to break away from vices, you will think 
of them as if they were tacks trying to break away 
from a magnet. If some sin has fastened its clutches 
into your soul, the sooner you cast yourself on God 
for help, the better off you'll be. 

Having therefore obtained the help that is from 
God (v. 22). The help that is from God, There are 
many kinds of help,—the help of money, the help of 
friendship, the help of health, the help of knowledge, 
the help of experience, etc. But there is also a help 
that is from God. Itis a very peculiar and wonder- 
ful help indeed. Itis a help that people do not be- 
lieve in until they are in extremity. They want to 
help themselves, or have some human being help 
them, until all else has failed. And then they cast 
themselves on God. No little boy ever believed that 
the water in the old mill-pond would hold him up 
until it actually did so. He will grab at a board, or 
a a leg, or at a straw for support, but 
never lay himself out flat on his back on the bosom of 
the water. The little skeptic! I have been trying 
for two years to teach little Bill that the water is 
anxious to ‘‘help” him to swim, and he is still posi- 
tively convinced that it is tryingto drown him. It is 
only after men have cast themselves, in some deep 
desperation, into the ‘‘everlasting arms,”’ that they 
discover their os | and holding power. ‘They are 
the only safe refuge for the sufferer and the sinner. 

I know that thou believest (v. 27). This is the 
argumentum ad hominem, the surest in the moral 
world. There are some faiths in human souls that 
we can take for granted. There are some things 
that men believe, whether they say they do or 
not. They believe that right is right and wrong is 
wrong. hey believe they ought to do right and 
avoid wrong. They believe they ought to obey their 
consciences. They believe they ought to be like 
Jesus Christ. ‘I Anow that thou believest.” Take 
it for granted that they do. Do not for a single 
instant let them deceive themselves or you. Base 
your appeal fearlessly on these faiths. Press home 
the duty, as Paul did. 

Might become such as I am, except these bonds 
(v. 29). It takes. a profound conviction that one is 
right to sustain him in that wish. Could you wish 
that your dear friends were such as you are? Are 
your convictions and ideas and faiths so sweet and 
satisfying that you could say, as Paul did, ‘‘I wish 
that you might become such asI am"? If not, of 
course you have no power in the advocacy of your 
philosophy of life. Get right with poaree. get right 
with your fellow-men, get right with God, get a clear 
conscience, get a happy heart, and then you will also 
get persuasive power. A captain who knows that 
his boat leaks, puts up a weak-kneed plea for pas- 
sengers. It is not an easy thing for a father to urge 
his boys to be such as he is, if he chews tobacco and 
drinks beer. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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What God reveals to us we dare not conceal from 
others. 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OW long a time elapsed between last Sunday’s 
lesson and that for to-day? In this lesson, 
before whom is Paul standing? What does 

Paul mean by ‘the heavenly vision’’? What does 
Paul say about Moses and the prophets? What 
does the Apostle say about the Lord Jesus? As he 
declared the truth of the resurrection, what did Fes- 
tus cry out? Now ask some teacher for Paul's reply, 
as given in verse 25. To whom did Paul then ap- 

al? Give Agrippa’s reply. 

Now go back a little. Put the word Paul’s on the 
board. Of what was it that Paul was speaking? Of 
his own-experience. -Of what else? f the words 
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of Moses and the prophets. Were all these things 
true? Yes, they were facts. Put down the word 
Facts. Now put down the word Festus’. What 
did Festus say about Paul? That he was crazy. 





PAUL’S 
FESTUS’ 
AGRIPPA’S 


ACTS 
ALLACY 
LING 











Was this true? No, it was a fallacy of Festus’s 
mind. Put down the word Fallacy. Now put down 
Agrippa’s. Draw out the fact that in what he said 
Agrippa was most ag contemptuous. He was 
having a fling at Paul's teaching and enthusiasm. 
Put down the word Fling. But in all this, who was 
right,—the prisoner, or his judges? If this be so, 
where should we stand in this school, who know on 
which side the right lies? And if, in spite of all our 
knowledge, we do not take the right side, shall we 
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not suffer for it? And, if we do suffer, who, pray 
is to blame ? " 


New York CIty. 


ae 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs '"') 


Who is on the Lord's side?”’ 
Teach me, my God and King, in 
all things thee to see."’ 
‘**So let our lips and lives express."’ 
‘*Am I a soldier of the cross ?"’ 
“O help us, Lord; each hour of 
need."’ 
‘‘Awake, my soul, stretch every 
nerve,”’ 
** My hope is built on nothing less." 
‘Thy kingdom come, O God."’ 


« 
No help can be given man without help from God. 


Psalm 145 : 17-21. 
(215 : 13-15. 312: 11-16,) 
Psalm 119 : 41-48. 
(173 : 31-36. 246: 1-4) 
Psalm 146 : 1-7. 
(217: 1-5. 316: 1-7) 
Psalm 2: 7-12. 
(235-9. 4: 
Psalm 95: 1-6. 
(130 : I-4. 


1-4.) 


190 : I-5,) 
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The offense of the Cross is the defense of the 
Christian. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: Paul Teaching Things to Re- 
member. 


General Thought: We Need God's Help in All We 
Do. 


Lesson Thought: God Helped Paul to Continue 
Faithful. 


Golden Text Explains This: “ Having therefore Ob- 
tained Help of God,” etc. 


Thought for Review Diagram : Help of God. 


INTRODUCTION. 

During all this springtime, gardeners and farmers 
have been plowing and planting, expecting to reap 
a harvest by and by. Think a moment. Could the 
farmer do everything to make the seeds grow? All 
his work would amount to nothing without the 4e/p 
of some one who sends the sunshine and rain—. 
Yes, the 4e/p of God. God is so willing to help that 
he has promised, while the earth remains, there shall 
always be seed-time and harvest. In all we do, we 
must be “‘ workers together with God.” God helps 
in so many things, and is always ready to help in 
doing right. Christians know this, and ask very often 
for the help of God. Some people wait until they are 
in trouble before they ask, and God does help them ; 
others ask for it in everything they do. Do you re- 
member our verse: ‘‘ Godis our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble"? God loves to help, 
so he sent Jesus and the Holy Spirit into this world 
to help people. Paul knew this. 

REVIEW. 

We have learned how God helped Paul, even in—? 
Prison. One night the Lord stood by him, and said, 
‘* Be of good cheer.’’ It helped Paul to say, ‘‘I will 
fear no evil: for thou art with me.”’ Do you know 
how long Paul was kept in this prison? (Refer to 
last Sunday's outline.) Over two long years, but we 
learned he had three good things to help him all the 
time, — good cheer, good hope, and a good con- 
science. He never complained, but kept busy writ- 
ing letters and speaking to visitors who came to see 
him. (Erase from the outline all but the prison and 
words ‘‘ Paul in Prison."’) 

LESSON. 

When the new governor, Festus, visited Jerusalem, 
the wicked men who once made the plot against 
Paul asked Festus to send Paul back to Jerusalem, 
hoping to catch him on the way and kill him. Festus 
said, ‘‘ No, Paul must stay in Czsarea.’’ Ten days 
later a company of them returned with Festus, and 
next day Paul was brought before them for trial. 
The men from Jerusalem spoke first, telling untrue 
stories about Paul, and the governor said to him: 
‘* Will you go to Jerusalem, to be judged there?" 
Paul replied: ‘If I have done wrong, I refuse not 
to die, but I appeal unto Cesar." (Point out Rome, 
where Cesar lived.) Festus talked with the others, 
and then said, ‘‘ Unto Cesar shalt thou go."’ Paul 
was glad, but he was obliged toremain in prison until 
Festus found a way to send him to Rome. 

After certain days, some great people came to visit 
Festus. They were King Agrippa and his wife. 
One day Festus said to the king: ‘‘ Governor Felix 
left a prisoner here in chains. The Jews say he 
ought to die, but I have seen and heard him, and he 
does not seem to be a bad man. He preaches Jesus 
and the resurrection. I must send him to Cesar, 
but do not know what to write about him.” King 


Agrippa said, ‘‘I would also hear the man myselt” 
Festus answered, ‘‘ To-morrow thou shalt hear him," 
Next day the king and queen, with Governor 
Festus and the chief men, met to hear Paul. How 
surprised he must have been when he was called to 
speak before a king! Listen! Can you hear the 
chains rattle as he and the soldier enter the room? 
Everybody looked, and the king told Paul to speak. 
Do you think Paul was afraid? No; God helped 
him to be brave. (Show to-day’s picture. Picture 
cards are published by the Providence (R. I.) Litho- 
graph Company, but should be ordered of your de- 
nominational publishing house.) Paul stretched 
forth his hand,—the one not chained,—and said: “| 
think myself happy, King Agrippa, to speak before 
ou,” —really happy to be able to tell the story of 
leone to the king and queen. He first told the story 
of his life (review as in chapter 26), then how God 
spoke to him in visions. He told how he had trayv- 
eled to tell the good news; that, for these causes, 
the Jews arrested him, and tried to kill him. Then 
he said: ‘‘ Having therefore obtained help of God, | 
continue unto this day.” (Drill on the text, and write 
over the prison ‘‘ Help of God,” also ‘‘ Faithful,” as 
below.) Paul meant: ‘I continue [keep —s 
unto this day, telling to small and great the ol 
story: ”’ 
** Jesus lived on this earth ; 

He went about doing good ; 

He was crucified and buried ; 

He rose from the dead.’’ 


Festus called out loud, ‘‘ Paul, you're mad.” But 
Paul replied (read 25-28). How he hoped they would 
be Christians, and receive the help of God! Paulsaid 
‘‘IT would to God, that you and all that hear me this 
day were both almost and altogether such as I am, 
except these bonds’ (chains). The king, queen, gov- 
ernor, and others rose, went aside, and talked, say: 
ing: ‘‘ This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of 
bonds. He might have been set at liberty, if he had 
not appealed unto Cesar." He was sent back to priso1 
to wait, but God helped Paul to be faithful, cheerful, 
and patient. Let us think of the crown for faithful 
Paul, and write ‘‘ Help of God" in our diagram. 

The Christian Endeavor pledge says: ‘ Trusting 
in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength [help], I will,’ 
etc. Our temperance ae begins: ‘‘ God helping 
me, I promise,” etc. Ye need his help every day. 
Sing, ‘‘ Ask the Saviour to help you.” Close wit 
prayer, ‘‘ Help me to do the things I should,” etc. 
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They who have given the Word of Life have of 
received the reward of death. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 24 


For the Intermediate Teacher | 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OR two years Paul had been im- | 
prisoned at Cesarea. You are now 
to show 


our pupils how Christian- 
ity was mene | on trial before a Roman 

overnor of a province and a Jewish king 
of Roman territory, and the right to 


preach it affirmed by them. Paul is the | 


center of the whole movement, and you 
must direct attention to him chiefly. You 
can therefore divide the lesson, which 
includes chapters 25 and 26, into these 
ds : 
- Paul’s Appeal to Rome. Show how 
he came to be put on trial again (Acts 
a5 : 1-7, 14-19; a. 24:5, 6), and his 
defense (25 : 8). xplain that though 

Festus knew he was innocent (v. 25), he 
was ready to send him to Jerusalem for 
trial (v. 9), in order to gratify Paul’s 
accusers. Paul, therefore, had to ac- 
cept that alternative, which meant cer- 
tain death, or fall back on his right as a 
Roman citizen, which Festus dared not 
deny to him (vs. 10-12). Emphasize the 
example of Paul using every right and 
privilege he had to protect himself and 
spread the —. 

2. Paul’s earing before Agrippa. 
This was not a trial before the court, 
but an attempt to formulate some charge 
sufficient to justify Festus in sending 
Paul to Rome to tried (25 : 26, 27.) 
Paul had forced Festus, who ought to 
have acquitted him, to send him thither. 
Explain who constituted the court (v. 23). 
Agrippa II was the son of the Herod 
who had killed James (12:1, 2), and 
who had died miserably, perhaps in the 
same room where the court was held (12: 
21-23). Bernice, the sister of Agrippa, 
whom he had made his queen and wife, 
and the wife of Festus, were daughters 
of that Herod, and both had other hus- 
bands at that time. This is sufficient 
to illustrate the character of the court 
before which Paul made his plea. 


3. Paul’s Message to Agrippa. He 
said he was. accused of hoping for the 
resurrection promised by G to the 


Jews (26 : 6, 7); that he had been a fierce 
persecutor of Christians (vs. 9-11), as 
the Jews who had accused him knew 
well (vs. 4, 5); that he had had a vision 
of the risen Jesus (vs. 12-15), and a com- 
mission to preach the gospel (vs. 16-18), 
which he had faithfully obeyed (vs. 19, 
0); and that, because he had done 
his, he had been persistently persecuted 
by the Jews (v. 21). 

Picture Paul pointing to the bitterness 
of his enemies, and the power of those 
who had conspired to kill him, and then 
affirming the evident fact that, in spite 


bner, through help obtained of God, ‘‘I 
tand unto this day.” He was not only 
mlive, but preaching to all sorts of peo- 
ple that Jesus was the Messiah foretold 
by Moses, crucified and risen for the 
alvation of all mankind (vs. 22, 23). 
ould he thus have continued but for 
he help of God ? 

4. The Impression Made on Festus. 
rhe Roman governor was a nervous 
man, prompt in business, and quick in 
ming to conclusions. He had been 


p to Jerusalem, and eight or ten days 
hier he was back in Ceesarea with Paul 
‘lore him in court (25: 1-6) The same 
stless desire to dispatch business 
hoved him now. He was tired of listen- 
§- He interrupted the preacher to 
Ting the discourse to an end, telling 
im he was becoming insane through 
tooding over these subtleties about sin 
nd repentance and forgiveness and a 
iture life through a Messiah. It is 
Sually of little use to appeal to men 
ke Festus. Yet even to the modern 
€stus the gospel may reveal the Mes- 
an to be the power of God and the wis- 
m of God (1 Cor. 1 : 23-25). 


5. The Impression Made on Agrippa. | 


Was not likely that such a man as he, 
fore such a company, would admit 
fe claim of Christianity on him, even 
he secretly acknowledged it. He met 
€ apostle’s ingenious appeal to him as 
fellow-Jew (vs. 26, 27) with a sneer 
- 28). Yet under the sneer Paul seems 
have discerned a recognition of the 
bler life, for he responded with a 
anly, ringing appeal (v. 29). That 





bf all, though he was alone and a pris- | 


nly three days in office before he went 
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from his decision when the hearing was | 


closed, and from the fact that when, a 


| few years later, Christians had to flee 


rom Jerusalem before the siege of ‘Titus 
| began, he received them into his terri- | 
| tory and protected them. The Spirit of 
| God still speaks through Christ's disci- | 
ples, when they are brought before gov- | 
ernors and kings, with persuasive power. | 
6. The Verdict of Acquittal. Agrip- 
| pa’s decision, in which all the court con- | 
|curred, means much for Christianity. 
| Paul is the hero of the Jew, the Roman, 
| and the Christian, when he stands be- | 
| fore their judgment-seats, a brave, lov- | 
ing, righteous man, in whom is the 
| spirit of God. This whole history is a 
| wonderful illustration of what he had 
| already written to the Romans (Rom. 
8 : 28). 


Suggestive Questions 
1. The Trial and Appeal. Why did 
Festus find Paul a prisoner ? (Acts 24: 
| 27.) What charges did Festus find were 
| made against Paul? (25: 18, 19.) Why) 
| did not Festus acquit him ? (v.9.) Why | 


| did he not send Paul — ? (vs. | 
10, 11.) What was Festus’ verdict ? 
(v. 25.) 


2. The Hearing and Acquittal. Why | 
| was Paul brought before Agrippa ? (25: | 
22, 26, 27.) What was the real charge 
against him? (26: 7.) Why was he no | 
longer a persecutor of Christians ? (v. 15.) 
| What was his mission? (v. 18.) What 
| was the gospel he preached ? (vs. 22,23.) | 
| How did he preach it to the court? 
|(v. 29.) What was the verdict of the 
| court ? (v. 31.) What was the verdict | 
‘of Agrippa? (v. 32.) Why was it better | 
| for Paul and for his gospel that he was 

not set free ? 


Boston. 


“ 


Loyalty to his Lord ts the preacher's | 
best logic. 
“ | 


For the Senior Bible Class_ 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Paul’s Appeal to Cesar | 





I. Tue Generac PREPARATION (Acts 
25, 26). 
[For each member ef the Bible class.] 
Only as we recollect the ardent and 
sensitive soul of the great Apostle, and 
set before ourselves the myriad oppor- 
| tunities for outside service which he was 
able even in his retirement to realize, 
can we appreciate the trial to Paul of 
his long and weary detention at Cesarea, 
and the stedfastness of his purposes. | 
He maintained his mental and spiritual 
| balance, not only in emergencies, but 
during the more dangerous stretches of 
wearisome waiting, as we are finely told | 
in these chapters, which relate Paul's | 
experiences during the procuratorship | 
| of Festus, 
In character Festus was an improve- 
ment upon Felix; but, like any other 
average Roman, he was almost inca- 
| pable of entering seriously into such 
| charges as were made by the Jewish 
| Tulers against Paul. On general prin- 
| ciples he would be just, but would sacri- 
| fice the personal interests of any Jew 
for the sake of political well-being. Paul 
had accurately gauged the procurator 
when he refused to be sent back to Jeru- 
salem to be legally sacrificed. He knew 
how slight his chance for justice would 
be. He therefore exercised his right as 
a Roman citizen to appeal to Cesar. 
Appeals were relatively costlier then 
than now, especially an appeal to the 
emperor. They were quite impractica- 
ble for the average man, because of ex- 
pense and inevitable delay. Only one 
able to see a case through would be 
| likely to make an appeal from a procura- 
tor to Cesar. Ramsay makes this fact 
| another argument for concluding that | 
Paul was, at this period, a man of means. 
Agrippa II had, some years earlier, 
been granted by Claudius the throne of 
Chalcis and the general government of 
the temple-at Jerusalem. Later on he 
was given the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias and the title of king. He was 
the last Jewish king. His coming to 
| Caesarea was probably an official visit 


Agrippa was moved by it is evident | of congratulation, as a vassal of Rome, 
to the emperor’s representative. 


Agrippa, as a Jew, was well acquainted 
with the charges against Paul, and hence 
well able to advise Festus. When Paul 
was led forth to plead again, before the 
two, he addressed himself to Agrippa in 





a peculiarly Jewish vein. ‘‘ The risen 
Christ,” he affirmed, ‘‘was the hope of 
Israel and of the world, taught by Moses 
and proclaimed by the prophets.”’ But 
the luxury-loving king was little stirred 
by Paul’s impassioned discourse. He 
did declare to Festus that the charges 
were trifling, and that Paul deserved to 
be set free ; but an appeal once accepted 
could not be lightly set aside. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


Bird, ‘‘ Paul of Tarsus” (446-459), has 
a vivid account of these trial scenes, 
very helpful to the teacher. Stokes, in 
his commentary on ‘ Acts” (450-458), 
has a thoughtful study of the signifi- 
cance of Paul’s imprisonment. 


III. Questions For Stupy anp Discus- 
SION, 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
consideration to members of the class. | 

1. Festus the Procurator. (1.) What 
was the character of Festus? How was 
he superior to Felix ? (2.) Was he friendly 
to Paul? 

2. Paul's Appeal to Cesar. (3.) What 
really gave occasion for it? (4.) What 
made such an action extremely rare ? 

3. Agrippa Il and Bernice. (5.) 
What was the political importance of 
Agrippa, and his probable reason for 
visiting Festus ? 

4. aul'’s Stirrin 


ful 


Defense. 


and his reporter. 
finished passages in the Acts.” How did 
Paul answer the charge of preaching to 
Gentiles? (7.) What did he claim to be 
the real cause of his persecution ? 


§. /ts Effect on Festus and Agrippa. | 
(8.) Why should Festus have thought | 


Paul deranged? (9.) Was Agrippa sa- 
tirical in his reply to Paul’s question ? 

6. The Decision. (10.) What was the 
conclusion of the judges regarding the 
brave apostle ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 
Christian submission does not mean a 


pusillanimous yielding of all reasonable | 


rights. Paul would allow no man to 
treat him unfairly from mere caprice. 
He who obeys the ‘** heavenly vision” 
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gue HALF PRICE 


CHILDREN’S. 
DAY 


Exercises. To close out our stock of Children’s 

Day Exercises we offer them at one-half price. 

They are all first class, both exercises 

music being chosen with great care. Send 

cts. each for —— (or 15 cts. for the eight) at 

once, as our stock is small! and will go quickly. 

CHILDREN’S DAY 

Consider the Lilies The Master's Garden 

Looking My [nates 

Voices he Ladder of Life 

The Voyage of Life S$ *sM ge 
Price, while they last, 2% cents each ; $2.00 

per hundred, postpaid. Write at once. 

W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, Chicago 




















Anniversary Music 


Crowns of Blossoms 
Melodies bright and full of vim and spirit to arouse 
the enthusiasm of all. 


. ° *« 
Songs of Rejoicing 
Music dignified, bright, and singable. Written by the 
st writers,—Fithian, Howard, Entwisle, etc. 


Rejoice Evermore 


An excellent collection of bright carols. 
Word Edition of each of the above. 





(6.) 
Rockham says that this speech ‘‘ marks | 
the supreme effort both of the speaker | 
It is one of the most 


with specimen pages of our popular 


With your name and address, will 

SIX bring sample packet containing one 
CENTS song books, Grateful Praise and Ex- 
| alted Praise, besides other suggestive 
matter, 


each of the above services, together 
MacCaila & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia 





| ‘For Children’s Day 


NEW 


Queen of Festal Days 
Season of Flowers 
Golden Summerland 
Summer Enthroned 


Complete; no supplement required. Recitations, 
exercises, etc., in each service. 


Samples of the 
four for 12 cents 
in stamps, or any 
two for 7 cents. 


HALL-MACK CO., PUBLISHERS 
1018-1020 Arch St., Phila. 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 








DISTINCTIVELY 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN BOOK 


GEMS OF SONG 


By Ira D. Sankey and Hubert P. Main. 


Rev. J. R. Hensel, Shenandoah, Pa.: ‘'// gives 
universal satisfaction. Its beautiful hymns, rich 
in words, sweet in melodies, are well adapted 
Jor all seasons and occasions. I should not 
wonder if it became the standard of all Sun- 


may not have a life of ease, but there day-school hymn books.” 
are no other sorts of life that tempt him. | Handsomely cloth bound, joc. by mail ; $25 per 100. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
< 


A heavenly commission gives earthly 
courage. 





Pretty Cheeks 


A Food that Makes Girls Sweet to 
Look Upon 


The right food for young ladies is of the 
greatest importance to their looks, to say noth- 
ing of the health. Thin, sallow girls don't get 
the right food, you may be absolutely certain. 
A Brooklyn girl says: ‘For a long time, in 
spite of all I could do, I was thin, skinny, and 
nervous. My cheeks were so sunken my 
friends used to remark on how bad I looked. 
I couldn't seem to get strength from my food— 
meat, potatoes, bread, etc. So I tried various 
medicines without help. 

‘*IT have often read about Grape-Nuts, but 
never tried the food until one day something 
impressed me that perhaps if I would eat 
Grape-Nuts for my nerves and brain | could 
digest and get the good of my food. So I 
started in. 


twice a day. 

** Well, I began to improve, and now while 
on my third package I have changed so my 
friends congratulate me warmly, ask me what 
in the world I have taken, etc. My cheeks 
are plump and rosy, and I feel so strong 
and well. I sleep so sound, and it seems as 
though I couldn't get enough to eat. Thank 
you sincerely for making Grape-Nuts.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason for Grape-Nuts. 


The food with cream was fascinat- | 
ing to my taste, and I went in for it regularly 


| Copies for examination mailed free. 


| The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 





Gladness Everywhere 
Among the Birds 
A Feast of Flowers 
Lights, Earthly and Heavenly 
Children of the Gospel 
Five Children’s Day Services, each one a gem. 
Music, recitations, etc. Price, 5 cents each; 50 


cents per dozen, mailed. Samples of any three 
sent for 10 cents. 


1024 Arch St., Philadelphi 
John J. Hood §2"michigan Ave. Chicago" 


FOR CHILDREN'S DAY 


} Get one of the famous 


Tullar-Meredith Co. Boys 


These services published with full orchestra—also 
both round and shaped notes. Samples, 10 cents. 


| rs it, 
CHILDREN’ Sandsy’ Bonoot® 

| Sunday School 
SUNBEAMS;—THE E : two new services, 
brilliant. Price. 65c. per doz., 


The music is particular 

postpaid Enclose 10c. for samples of our four latest. 
contains Children’s 

Day and Decoration 


OIR for Ma 

pb y OED. . per copy. mad 
Chicago, 50-62 Michigan oH Fae +g it liam 8t. 

CHOICE NEW SONGS 

can be found in the 1 3 Sunday-Schoo! Musical 

Quarterly for CHILDREN S DAY. Series A, B, C, 


and D, 4 Pages each, $1.00 per hundred for each series. 
Combined series, $4.00 per hundred. g§ cents for 








108 Washington St. 


Chicago. 150 sth Ave. 


New York. 








sample cop 


H.W. Fairbank Pub. Co., Abel Bidg., Chicago. 
A NEW IDEA for CHILDREN’S DAY 


| Beautiful Songs 


Sample, 5c.; soc. per doz.; $3.50 per 100, postpaid. 
C.H. GABRIEL, 57 Washington St., Chicago, II, 
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into it, or attain it by sleight of hand. A mancan 
turn away for an instant or a day from his sin, but if 
he still loves it, it will draw him back.. It is impos- 
sible to repent of what gives us pleastire. How can 
a boy deliberately dislike mince-pie? After he has 
eaten too much he can. And, alas! it is too often 
only a surfeit of sin that produces revulsion and 
revolt. There is only one other way to produce 
revulsion and revolt, besides surfeit (which will not 
do it once in a million times. Does surfeit cure 
the drunkard? It only makes him love his cups 
the more). And that is by perceiving the beauty 
and glory of a life without the sin. This is why the 
character of Jesus had so often ‘‘ turned men against” 
their sins. It’s easy enough to exhort men to re- 
pentance. It’s easy a to promise one’s self 
that he will repent. But let a man once try to hate 
what he loves, and he will see the terrible nature of 
this psychological problem. Let the miser try to 
hate money. Let the eyed try to hate cards. 
Let the drunkard try to hate wine. No wonder the 
prophets and apostles declared that only the power 
of God could produce ae (revulsion and re- 
volt), It's a very fearful thing to learn to love an 
evil object. After you have a long time watched 
men trying to break away from vices, you will think 
of them as if they were tacks trying to break away 
from a magnet. If some sin has fastened its clutches 
into your soul, the sooner you cast yourself on God 
for help, the better off you'll be. 

Having therefore obtained the help that is from 
God (v. 22). The help that is from God. There are 
many kinds of help,—the help of money, the help of 
friendship, the help of health, the help of knowledge, 
the help of experience, etc. But there is also a help 
that is from God. Itis a very peculiar and wonder- 
ful help indeed. Itis a help that people do not be- 
lieve in until they are in extremity. They want to 
help themselves, or have some human being help 
them, until all else has failed. And then they cast 
themselves on God. No little boy ever believed that 
the water in the old mill-pond would hold him up 
until it actually did so. He will grab at a board, or 
a companion's leg, or at a straw for support, but 
never lay himself out flat on his back on the bosom of 
the water. The little skeptic! I have been trying 
for two years to teach little Bill that the water is 
anxious to ‘‘help” him to swim, and he is still posi- 
tively convinced that it is tryingto drown him. It is 
only after men have cast themselves, in some deep 
desperation, into the ‘‘everlasting arms,” that they 
discover their helping and holding power. ‘They are 
the only safe refuge for the sufferer and the sinner. 

1 know that thou believest (v. 27). This is the 
argumentum ad hominem, the surest in the moral 
world. There are some faiths in human souls that 
we can take for granted. There are some things 
that men believe, whether they say they do or 
not. They believe that right is right and wrong is 
wrong. hey believe they ought to do right and 
avoid wrong. They believe they ought to obey their 
consciences. They believe they ought to be like 
Jesus Christ. ‘‘I Amow that thou believest.” Take 
it for granted that they do. Do not for a single 
instant let them deceive themselves or you. Base 
your appeal fearlessly on these faiths. Frese home 
the duty, as Paul did. 

Might become such as I am, except these bonds 
(v. 29). It takes a profound conviction that one is 
right to sustain him in that wish. Could you wish 
that your dear friends were such as you are? Are 
your convictions and ideas and faiths so sweet and 
satisfying that you could say, as Paul did, ‘tI wish 
that you might become such asIam"? If not, of 
course you have no power in the advocacy of your 
philosophy of life. Get right with yourself, get right 
with your fellow-men, get right with God, get a clear 
conscience, get a happy heart, and then you will also 
get persuasive power. A captain who knows that 
his boat leaks, puts up a weak-kneed plea for pas- 
sengers. It is not an easy thing for a father to urge 
his boys to be such as he is, if he chews tobacco and 
drinks beer. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


What God reveals to us we dare not conceal from 


others. 
dap 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OW long a time elapsed between last Sunday's 
lesson and that for to-day? In this lesson, 
before whom is Paul standing? What does 

Paul mean by ‘the heavenly vision’? What does 
Paul say about Moses and the prophets? What 
does the Apostle say about the Lord Jesus? As he 
declared the truth of the resurrection, what did Fes- 
tus cry out? Now ask some teacher for Paul's reply, 
as given in verse 25. To whom did Paul then ap- 


peal? Give Agrippa’s reply. 
Now go back a little. Put the word Paul’s on the 
board. Of what was it that Paul was speaking? Of 


his own-experience. -Of what else? f the words 
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of Moses and the prophets. Were all these things 
true? Yes, they were facts. Put down the word 
Facts. Now put down the word Festus’. What 


did Festus say about Paul? That he was crazy. 





PAUL’S ACTS 
FESTUS’ ALLACY 
AGRIPPA’S LING 











Was this true? No, it was a fallacy of Festus’s 
mind. Put down the word Fallacy. Now put down 
Agrippa’s. Draw out the fact that in what he said 
Agrippa was most va ae contemptuous. He was 
having a fling at Paul’s teaching and enthusiasm. 
Put down the word Fling. But in all this, who was 
right,—the prisoner, or his judges? If this be so, 
where should we stand in this school, who know on 
which side the right lies? And if, in spite of all our 
knowledge, we do not take the right side, shall we 
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not suffer for it? And, if we do suffer, who, pray 
is to blame ? ii 


New York CIty. 


oe 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs'’) 


Who is on the Lord's side?" Psalm 145 : 
Teach me, my God and King, in (215 
all things thee to see."’ ‘ sian 
**So let our lips and lives express."’ optics # “— - 
‘Am I a soldier of the cross ?"’ Psal r Peay 
“O help us, Lord; each hour of *S2!™ 146: 1-7. 
need.” (217: 1-5. 316: 1-7.) 
‘‘Awake, my soul, stretch every Psalm 2: 7-12. 
(2:5-9. 4: 1-4.) 
Psalm 95 : 1-6. 
(130 : 1-4. 


17-21. 
> 13-15. 312: 11-16.) 


nerve. 
** My hope is built on nothing less."’ 
‘Thy kingdom come, O God."’ 


.4 
No help can be given man ~tthout help from God. 


190 : I-s.) 
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The offense of the Cross ts the defense of the 
Christian. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: Paul Teaching Things to Re- 
member. 


General Thought: We Need God’s Help in All We 
Do. 


Lesson Thought: God Helped Paul to Continue 
Faithful. ; 


Golden Text Explains This: “ Having therefore Ob- 
tained Help of God,” etc. 


Thought for Review Diagram : Help of God. 


INTRODUCTION. 

During all this springtime, gardeners and farmers 
have been plowing and poasee. expecting to reap 
a harvest by and by. Think a moment. Could the 
farmer do everything to make the seeds grow? All 
his work would amount to nothing without the 4e/p 
of some one who sends the sunshine and rain—. 
Yes, the 4e/p of God. God is so willing to help that 
he has promised, while the earth remains, there shall 
always be seed-time and harvest. In all we do, we 
must be ‘workers together with God.” God helps 
in so many things, and is always ready to help in 
doing right. Christians know this, and ask very often 
for the help of God. Some people wait until they are 
in trouble before they ask, and God does help them ; 
others ask for it in everything they do. Do you re- 
member our verse: ‘‘ Godis our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble" ? God loves to help, 
so he sent Jesus and the Holy Spirit into this world 
to help people. Paul knew this. 

REVIEW. 

We have learned how God helped Paul, even in— ? 
Prison. One night the Lord stood by him, and said, 
‘* Be of good cheer.’’ It helped Paul to say, ‘‘I will 
fear no evil: for thou art with me.” Do you know 
how long Paul was kept in this prison? (Refer to 
last Sunday's outline.) Over two long years, but we 
learned he had three good things to help him all the 
time, — good cheer, good hope, and a good con- 
science. He never complained, but kept busy writ- 
ing letters and speaking to visitors who came to see 
him. (Erase from the outline all but the prison and 
words ‘‘ Paul in Prison."’) 

LESSON. 

When the new governor, Festus, visited Jerusalem, 
the wicked men who once made the plot against 
Paul asked Festus to send Paul back to Jerusalem, 
hoping to catch him on the way and kill him. Festus 
said, ‘‘ No, Paul must stay in Cesarea.”” Ten days 
later a company of them returned with Festus, and 
next day Paul was brought before them for trial. 
The men from Jerusalem spoke first, telling untrue 
stories about Paul, and the governor said to him: 
‘* Will you go to Jerusalem, to be judged there?” 
Paul replied: ‘‘If I have done wrong, I refuse not 
to die, but I appeal unto Cesar.” (Point out Rome, 
where Cesar lived.) Festus talked with the others, 
and then said, ‘‘ Unto Cesar shalt thou go.” Paul 
was glad, but he was obliged toremain in prison until 
Festus found a way to send him to Rome. 

After certain days, some great people came to visit 
Festus. They were King Agrippa and his wife. 
One day Festus said to the king: ‘‘ Governor Felix 
left a prisoner here in chains. The Jews say he 
ought to die, but I have seen and heard him, and he 
does not seem to be a bad man. He preaches Jesus 
and the resurrection. I must send him to Cesar, 
King 


but do not know what to write about him.” 


Agrippa said, ‘‘I would also hear the man myself.” 
Festus answered, ‘‘ To-morrow thou shalt hear him.” 
Next day the king and queen, with Governor 
Festus and the chief men, met to hear Paul. How 
surprised he must have been when he was called to 
speak before a king! Listen! Can you hear the 
chains rattle as he and the soldier enter the room? 
Everybody looked, and the king told Paul to speak. 
Do you think Paul was afraid? No; God helped 
him to be brave. (Show to-day’s picture. Picture 
cards are published by the Providence (R. I.) Litho- 
graph Company, but should be ordered of your de- 
nominational publishing house.) Paul stretched 
forth his hand,—the one not chained,—and said: “I 
think myself happy, King Agrippa, to speak before 
ou,” —really happy to be able to tell the story of 
loons to the king and queen. He first told the story 
of his life (review as in chapter 26), then how God 
spoke to him in visions. He told how he had trav- 
eled to tell the good news; that, for these causes, 
the Jews arrested him, and tried to kill him. Then 
he said: ‘‘ Having therefore obtained help of God, I 
continue unto this day.” (Drill on the text, and write 
over the prison ‘‘ Help of God,” also ‘“ Faithful,” as 
below.) Paul meant: ‘I continue [keep faithful 
unto this day, telling to small and great the ol 
story:” 
** Jesus lived on this earth ; 

He went about doing good ; 

He was crucified and buried ; 

He rose from the dead.’’ 


Festus called out loud, ‘‘ Paul, you're mad.” But 
Paul replied (read 25-28). How he hoped they would 
be Christians, and receive the help of God! Paul said: 
‘*T would to God, that you and all that hear me this 
day were both almost and altogether such as I am, 
except these bonds’ (chains), The king, queen, gov- 
ernor, and others rose, went aside, and talked, say- 
ing: ‘‘ This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of 
bonds. He might have been set at liberty, if he had 
not appealed unto Cesar." He was sent back to prison 
to wait, but God helped Paul to be faithful, cheerful, 
and patient. Let us think of the crown for faithful 
Paul, and write ‘‘ Help of God” in our diagram. | 

The Christian Endeavor pledge says: ‘* Trusting 
in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength [help], I will,” 
etc. Our temperance pledge begins: ‘‘ God helping 
me, I promise,” etc. We need his help every day. 
Sing, ‘‘ Ask the Saviour to help you.” Close with 
prayer, ‘‘ Help me to do the things I should,” etc. 
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They who have given the Word of Life have often 
received the reward of death. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 24 


. | A 2 : : . | . 
termediate Teacher | Agtippa was moved by it is evident | of congratulation, as a vassal of Rome, 
For the In t m his decision when the hearing was | to the emperor’s representative. 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OR two years Paul had been im- 
prisoned at Ceesarea. You are now 
to show your pupils how Christian- 

ity was placed on trial before a Roman 
overnor of a province and a Jewish king 
of Roman territory, and the right to 
preach it affirmed by them. Paul is the 
center of the whole movement, and you 
must direct attention to him chiefly. You 
can therefore divide the lesson, which 
includes chapters 25 and 26, into these 


ds : 
et Paul’s Appeal to Rome. Show how 
he came to be put on trial again (Acts 
28 : 1-7, 14-19; a 24: 5, 6), and his 
defense (25 : 8). xplain that though 

Festus knew he was innocent (v. 25), he 
was ready to send him to Jerusalem for 
trial (v. 9), im order to gratify Paul's 
accusers. Paul, therefore, had to ac- 
cept that alternative, which meant cer- 
tain death, or fall back on his right as a 
Roman citizen, which Festus dared not 
deny to him (vs. 10-12). Emphasize the 
example of Paul using every right and 
privilege he had to protect himself and 
spread the “— 

2. Paul’s earing before Agrippa. 
This was not a trial before the court, 
but an attempt to formulate some charge 
sufficient to yong Syne in sending 
Paul to Rome to tried (25 : 26, 27.) 
Paul had forced Festus, who ought to 


have acquitted him, to send him thither. | 


Explain who constituted the court (v. 23). 
Agrippa II was the son of the Herod 
who had killed James (12:1, 2), and 
who had died miserably, perhaps in the 
same room where the court was held (12: 
21-23). Bernice, the sister of Agrippa, 
whom he had made his queen and wife, 
and the wife of Festus, were daughters 
of that Herod, and both had other hus- 
bands at that time. This is sufficient 
to illustrate the character of the court 
before which Paul made his plea. 


3. Paul’s Message to Agrippa. He 
said he was accused of hoping for the 
resurrection promised by G to the 


Jews (26: 6,7); that he had been a fierce 
persecutor of Christians (vs. 9-11), as 
the Jews who had accused him knew 
well (vs. 4, 5); that he had had a vision 
of the risen Jesus (vs. 12-15), and a com- 
mission to preach the gospel (vs. 16-18), 
which he had faithfully obeyed (vs. 19, 
20); and that, because he had done 
this, he had been persistently persecuted 
by the Jews (v. 21). 

Picture Paul pointing to the bitterness 
of his enemies, and the power of those 
who had conspired to kill him, and then 
afirming the evident fact that, in spite 


of all, though he was alone and a pris- | 


oner, through help obtained of God, ‘‘I 
Stand unto this day.” He was not only 
alive, but preaching to all sorts of peo- 
e that Jesus was the Messiah foretold 

y Moses, crucified and risen for the 
salvation of all mankind (vs. 22, 23). 
Could he thus have continued but for 
the help of God ? 

4. The Impression Made on Festus. 


The Roman governor was a nervous | 


man, prompt in business, and quick in 
coming to conclusions. He had been 


only three days in office before he went | 


up to Jerusalem, and eight or ten days 
later he was back in Ceesarea with Paul 
before him in court (25 : 1-6) The same 
restless desire to dispatch business 
moved him now. He was tired of listen- 
ing. He interrupted the preacher to 
bring the discourse to an end, telling 
im he was becoming insane through 
brooding over these subtleties about sin 
and repentance and forgiveness and a 
future life through a Messiah. It is 
Usually of little use to appeal to men 
like Festus. Yet even to the modern 
Festus the gospel may reveal the Mes- 
Sian to be the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God (1 Cor. 1 : 23-25). 


2 was not likely that such a man as he, 
7 ore such a company, would admit 
— claim of Christianity on him, even 
it he secretly acknowledged it. He met 
the apostle’s ingenious appeal to him as 
a rey (vs. 26, 27) with a sneer 
28). et under the sneer Paul seems 
© have discerned a recognition of the 
nobler life, for he responded with a 
manly, ringing appeal (v. 29). That 
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5- The Impression Made on Agrippa. | 
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fro 
closed, and from the fact that when, a 
few years later, Christians had to flee 
from Jerusalem before the siege of ‘Titus 
| began, he received them into his terri- 
| tory and protected them. The Spirit of 
| God still speaks through Christ's disci- 
ples, when they are brought before gov- 
ernors and kings, with persuasive power. 

6. The Verdict of Acquittal. Agrip- 
pa’s decision, in which all the court con- 
|curred, means much for Christianity. 
| Paul is the hero of the Jew, the Roman, 
and the Christian, when he stands be- 
fore their judgment-seats, a brave, lov- 
ing, righteous man, in whom is the 
| spirit of God. This whole history is a 
| wonderful illustration of what he had 
already written to the Romans (Rom. 
8 : 28). 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Suggestive Questions 

1. The Trial and Appeal. Why did 
Festus find Paul a prisoner ? (Acts 24: 
| 27.) What charges did Festus find were 
| made against Paul ? (25: 18, 19.) Why 
| did not Festus acquit him ? (v.9.) Why 
| did he not send Paul so ? (vs. 
| 10, 11.) What was Festus’ verdict ? 
Vv. 25.) 

2. The Hearing and Acquittal. Why 
was Paul “7 before Agrippa ? (25: 
22, 26, 27.) hat was the real charge 

against him? (26: 7.) Why was he no 

longer a persecutor of Christians ? (v. 15.) 

What was his mission? (v. 18.) What 

was the gospel he preached ? (vs. 22,23.) 
| How did he preach it to the court? 
(v. 29.) What was the verdict of the 
| court ? (v. 31.) What was the verdict 

of Agrippa? (v. 32.) Why was it better 

for Paul and for his gospel that he was 
not set free ? 


Boston, 


_— 
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Loyalty to his Lord is the preacher's 
best logit. 
<—_e 


‘For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Paul’s Appeal to Cesar 


Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 
25, 26). 
[For each member ef the Bible class.] 

Only as we recollect the ardent and 
sensitive soul of the great Apostle, and 
set beforg ourselves the myriad oppor- 

| tunities for outside service which he was 

able even in his retirement to realize, 
can we appreciate the trial to Paul of 
his long and weary detention at Cesarea, 
and the stedfastness of his purposes. 





I, 


He maintained his mental and spiritual | 


balance, not only in emergencies, but 
during the more dangerous stretches of 
wearisome waiting, as we are finely told 
in these chapters, which relate Paul’s 


experiences during the procuratorship | 


of Festus. 
| 


| ment upon Felix; but, like any other 


average Roman, he was almost inca- 
pable of entering seriously into such 
|charges as were made by the Jewish 
rulers against Paul. On general prin- 
| ciples he would be just, but would sacri- 
fice the personal interests of any Jew 
for the sake of political well-being. Paul 
had accurately gauged the procurator 
when he refused to be sent back to Jeru- 
salem to be legally sacrificed. He knew 
how slight his chance for justice would 
be. He therefore exercised his right as 
a Roman citizen to appeal to Cesar. 
Appeals were relatively costlier then 
than now, especially an appeal to the 
emperor. They were quite impractica- 
ble for the average man, because of ex- 
pense and inevitable delay. Only one 
able to see a case through would be 
likely to make an appeal from a procura- 
tor to Cesar. Ramsay makes this fact 
another argument for concluding that 
Paul was, at this period, a man of means. 
Agrippa II had, some years earlier, 
been granted by Claudius the throne of 
Chalcis and the general government of 
the temple-at Jerusalem. Later on he 
was given the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias and the title of king. He was 
the last Jewish king. His coming to 
| Ceesarea was probably an official visit 


| 
| 


: } 
In character Festus was an improve- 





SCHOOL TIMES 


Agrippa, as a Jew, was well acquainted 
with the charges against Paul, and hence 
well able to advise Festus. When Paul 
was led forth to plead again, before the 
two, he addressed himself to Agrippa in 
a peculiarly Jewish vein. ‘‘ The risen 
Christ,” he affirmed, ‘‘was the hope of | 
| Israel and of the world, taught by Moses 
and proclaimed by the prophets.”’” But 
the luxury-loving king was little stirred 
by Paul’s impassioned discourse. He 
did declare to Festus that the charges 
were trifling, and that Paul deserved to 
be set free ; but an appeal once accepted 
could not be lightly set aside. 





II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 
Bird, ‘‘ Paul of Tarsus ” (446-459), has 
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pee HALF PRICE 


CHILDREN’S | 
DAY 


Exercises. To close out our stock of Children’s 
Day Exercises we offer them at one-half price. 
‘They are all first class, both exercises d 
music being chosen with great care. Send 

cts. each for samples (or 15 cts. for the eight) at 
once, as our stock is small and will go quickly. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
Consider the Lilies The Master's Garden 
Looki Kingdom 


n 
oices e ler of Life 
he Voyage of Life Summer's Message 


Price, while they last, 24% cents each ; $2.00 
per hundred, postpaid. Write at once, 


W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, Chicago 
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a vivid account of these trial scenes, | 
very helpful to the teacher. Stokes, in | 
his commentary on ‘ Acts” (450-458), | 
has a thoughtful study of the signifi- | 
cance of Paul’s imprisonment. 


| III. Questions For Stupy anpD Discus- 

SION, 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
consideration to members of the class. | 

1. Festus the Procurator. (1.) What 

| was the character of Festus? How was 

_ he superior to Felix? (2.) Was he friendly 
to Paul? 

| 2. Paul's Appealto Cesar. (3.) What 

| really gave occasion for it? (4.) What 

| made such an action extremely rare ? 

| 3. Agrippa Il and Bernice. (5.) 
What was the political importance of 
Agrippa, and his probable reason for 
visiting Festus ? 

4. aul’s Stirring Defense. (6.) 
Rockham says that this speech ‘‘ marks 
the supreme effort both of the speaker 
and his reporter. It is one of the most 

| finished passages in the Acts.” How did 
Paul answer the charge of preaching to 
Gentiles? (7.) What did he claim to be 
the real cause of his persecution ? 


el 


| 


| (8.) Why should Festus have thought 
Paul deranged? (9.) Was Agrippa sa- 
| tirical in his reply to Paul’s question ? 

| 6. The Decision. (10.) What was the 
| conclusion of the judges regarding the 

| brave apostle ? 

|TV. Some Leapinc THovucuts. 

| Christian submission does not mean a 
rights. Paul would allow no man to 
treat him unfairly from mere caprice. 

He who obeys the ‘* heavenly vision” 

may not have a life of ease, but there 
are no other sorts of life that tempt him. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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A heavenly commission gives earthly 
courage. 








Pretty Cheeks 
A Food that Makes Girls Sweet to 
Look Upon 
The right food for young ladies is of the 
greatest importance to their looks, to say noth- 
ing of the health. Thin, sallow girls don't get 
the right food, you may be absolutely certain. 
A Brooklyn girl says: ‘For a long time, in 
spite of all 1 could do, I was thin, skinny, and 
nervous. My cheeks were so sunken my 
friends used to remark on how bad I looked. 
I couldn't seem to get strength from my food— 
meat, potatoes, bread, etc. 

medicines without help. 

‘*T have often read about Grape-Nuts, but 
never tried the food until one day something 
impressed me that perhaps if I would eat 
Grape-Nuts for my nerves and brain I could 
digest and get the good of my food. So I 
started in. The food with cream was fascinat- 
ing to my taste, and I went in for it regularly 
twice a day. 

** Well, I began to improve, and now while 
on my third package I have changed so my 
friends congratulate me warmly, ask me what 
in the world I have taken, etc. My cheeks 
are plump and rosy, and I feel so strong 
and well. I sleep so sound, and it seems as 
though I couldn't get enough to eat. Thank 
you sincerely for making Grape-Nuts.’" Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason for Grape-N uts. 


So I tried various 


5. /ts Effect on Festus and Agrippa. | 


pusillanimous yielding of all reasonable | 


Anniversary Music 
Crowns of Blossoms 


Melodies bright and full of vim and spirit to arouse 
the enthusiasm of all. 


. > > 
Songs of Rejoicing 
Music dignified, bright, and singable. Written by the 
st writers,—Fithian, Howard, Entwisle, etc. 


* . 
Rejoice Evermore 
An excellent collection of bright carols. 
Word Edition of each of the above. 





With your name and address, will 

SIX bring sample packet containing one 
each of the above services, together 

CENTS song books, Grateful Praise and Ex- 
alted Praise, besides other suggestive 

| matter. 


with specimen pages of our popular 
MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia 





Samples of the 
four for 12 cents 
in stamps, or any 
two for 7 cents. 


Queen of Festal Days 
Complete; no supplement required. Recitations, 


| For Children’s Day 
Season of Flowers 
Golden Summerland 
exercises, etc., in each service. 
HALL-MACK CO., PUBLISHERS 


Summer Enthroned 
1018-1020 Arch St., Phila. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


| 





DISTINCTIVELY 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN BOOK 


GEMS OF SONG 


By Ira D. Sankey and Hubert P. Main. 
Rev. J. R. Hensel, Shenandoah, Pa.: ‘'// gives 
universal satisfaction. Its beautiful hymns, rich 
in words, sweet in melodies, are well adapted 
Jor all seasons and occasions. I should not 
wonder if it became the standard of all Sun- 
day-school hymn books.”’ 
Handsomely cloth bound, joc. by mail ; $25 per 100. 
Copies for examination mailed free. 
iow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


Gladness Everywhere 
Among the Birds 
A Feast of Flowers 
Lights, Earthly and Heavenly 
Children of the Gospel 


Five Children’s Day Services, each one a gem. 
Music, recitations, etc. Price, 5 cents each; 50 
cents per dozen, mailed. Samples of any three 
sent for 10 cents. 


| The Bi 


| 
| 


1024 Arch St., Philadelphia 
52 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


John J. Hood 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 


Tullar-Meredith Co. Boys 


These services published with full orchestra—also 
both round and shaped notes. Samples, 10 cents. 


Talay fonadif +0 
CHILDREN'S DAY 


2, iant. Price. 65c. per doz., 
or samples of our four latest. 


CHOIR for May contains Children’s 
Day and Decoration Day music. 


Ps byt o reopy. @1 2 per 
-, Pow 5 ndsonk 9 
Chicago, 50-52 Michigan at Howton 22 ney thee st. 





108 Washington St. 


th Ave. 
Chicago. : 


w York, 





Services for the 
Sunday 8cnool 
two new services, 


postpaid Enclose 10c. 





can be found in the 1 3 Sunday-School Musical 
Quarterly for CHILDREN’S DAY. Series A, I, C, 
and D, < rqee cee, $1.00 per hundred for each series. 
Combined series, $4.00 per hundred. g§ cents for 
sample cop 


H.W. Fairbank Pub. Co., Abel Bidg., Chicago. 
A NEW IDEA for CHILDREN’S DAY 


| Beautiful Songs 


Sample, 5c.; soc. per doz.; $3.50 per 100, postpaid. 
C.H. GABRIEL, 57 Washington St., Chicago, I. 
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Philadelphia, May 9, 1903 J 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


Advertising Rates 

80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 

insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), . For 

detailed information, address The Religious 

Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 


75 cents each, per year. 

. 1 00 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


One free copy addi- 


of the 
nion at 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 

27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co,, Publishers, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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RISING SUN 


Shines for a world of housekeepers, and best of all the shine w 
last. Will not cake on the iron. Lustrous as the sun. 








everages a | 
Purifies the 
blood and 

gibes bigor 





Rootbeer 
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THE 
UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
has the Best Service, Best 


Equipment, Best Trains, 
Best Tracks, Best Route 


to the 


General Assembly Pres- 
byterian Church in the 
United States of America 


Los Angeles, California, May, 1903 








If you want a quick, comfortable, safe, 

and pleasant journey to the next as- 

sembly see that your tickets read via 

Union Pacific Railroad. Ask us for 

detailed information, also literature. 

J. T. Henpricks, Gen. Agt., $08 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. Tenprorck, Gen, East. Agt 


; , 287 Broad- 
way, New York City. 











Quebec Central. 
Railway 


The favorite tourist route between 
New York and Quebec, and all 


St. Lawrence’ River points. 
Through parlor car between Que- 
bec and New York. For folders 
and all other information apply at 
any tourist ticket office, or to 

Frank Grunpy, General Manager, Sher- 


brooke, P. Q. 
J]. H. Wausn, G. F. & P. A., Sherbrooke, 
> 


P. R. Nett, T. P. A., Room 65, Union 
Depot, Boston, Mass. 


The Four=Track 


A package makes five gallons. Sold 
every where, or sent by mail on receipt 
of 2% cents. 
CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, 
Maivern, Pa. 











Special Presbyterian Assembly 
Train to Los Angeles 

via Chicago & Northwestern Railway, leaves 

Chicago 10.30 P. M., Wednesday, May 13. 

Pullman tourist sleeping-cars from Chicago 

without change. 

| The route is over:the only double traok 





| country of Northern Illinois and lowa, and 
| via Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Lead- 
| ville, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, and 
Sacramento to Los Angeles. The Special 
will stop a few hours for sight-seeing at Den- 
| ver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, and 
| Sacramento, spending the Sabbath at Salt 
Lake. 
Only $50 round-trip from Chicago, with 
| correspondingly low rates from other points, 
For full particulars, address A. F C\evesano, 
234 Superior Street, Cleveland, Onio. 


Annual Meeting German 
Baptist Brethren 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 


The Norfolk & Western Railway will sell 
excursion tickets May 20 to June 3, tickets 
| limited to June 6. By depositing ticket with 

agent, Bellefontaine, Ohio, extension can be 

had to June 30, 1903. No fee required. On 

: May 29 through cars will be run from sta- 
| tions on Shenandoah Valley Division and 
| from Roanoke, Write for rates. 


W. B. Bevill, M., F. Bragg, 
G. P. A. ‘ae Pe Me 
Roanoke, Va. 


News 


| 
| 





| railway between Chicago and the Missouri | 
| River, through the typical western prairie | 





B. & B. 


Greater assortments. 
Better goods. 
Lower prices. 


Blue and Black ground Taffetas—barred, 
checked, and line stripe—soc. 

32 inch woven stripe and check Madras, 
12\%c. . 

32 inch Black and Cclored printed stripe 
and figured Madras, 12%c. 

Lot 25c. Crepe Madras—White and Col- 
ored grounds, 15c. 

Plain and Mercerized Woven Stripe 
Madras —- White, Pink, Oxblood, Blue, 
Heliotrope, and Green effects, 25c. quality, 
15¢c. 

$1.25 Mixed Venetians—Brown, Grey, 
Blue, and Oxford effects—all wool, 50 
inches wide, $1.00. 

Lot 50 inch Novelty Suitings—Blue, Grey, 
Tan colorings—splashes of Red and Green 
in Bouton effects. 

Clearly Dollar goods, 6§c. 

32 inch Checked Louisene Silks—Navy 
and White, Black and White, 75c. and 85c. 
a yard—for Shirtwaists and Shirtwaist Suits. 

Very heavy, 25 inch plain Pongee silk, 
50c. a yard. 

Send for samples. 

Note how easy you can save money. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





We Want You 
Every Skirt 

and Waist 

needs it. 


To Try Free 


a complete outfit of 


Minuet 
Skirt and Waist Holder 


Just four 
thin plates 
of aluminum 
—cannot 
rust or soil— 
two to sew 
on waist,two 
on skirt; 
have round 
smooth 
Edges—slip skirt pieces behind waist pieces and it 
is on. o teeth, hooks, or projections; can 
washed, passed through wringer, and ironed over 
reely. Invisible, takes up no room ; holds waist 
smooth—works as well with waist over skirt. 
Minuets are bought largely for Church and S.S. 
Bazars—the pretty package attracts attention, and 
the many merits cause easy sale. Special terms 
when purchased for this purpose. 
ouR OFPER.—For your dealer’s name and 
4 cents _ e, we will send you, requiring 8 
money in advance, providing you wear them 
and show to three friends, an outfit consisting of 
six sets Minuet and twelve pairs waist pieces. ry 
them—if pleased, pay us; if not, return what you 
do not want. They cost only ten cents per set. If 
you keep them, we will send a Beautiful Repro- 
uction in Colors (no advertising), 10X12 inc es, 
suitable for framing, of the ‘* Sunbonnet Baby ' 
pate by Bertha L. Corbett. Miniature with 
ree trial outfit. Better send 4 cents and your 
dealer’s name to-day. Agents earn good 
money selling the Minuet. Ask for particulars. 


WHEELER & BALDWIN,1639 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 

















An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 
Address George H. Daniels, New York Central, New York. 
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SC HARTSHORN 


NEVER CUT A CORN 


It is dangerous. Our plaster will give safe and instant 
relief. 15 mailed direct for roc. ot sold by dealers. 
Simplex Corn Cure, 1030 Walnut St., Phila 





50 cents a year; § cents a copy. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





May 24, 1903. Power and Prayer. 
Acts 1: 13, 14; 2: I-4, 41. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon —The promise of the Father (Joel 2: 
28-30). 

TUES.—Waiting on the Lord (Psa. 27: 8- 
14). 

WED.— Prevailing prayer (Jas. 5 : 13-16). 

THUks.—Of one accord (Gal. 5 : 19-26). 

FRi.—The Spirit's mission (John 15 : 26, 
27). 

SaT.—Coveting power (Acts 8 : 14-24), 











Some elements in right waiting for power. 


Some needs of the church now for spiritual 
power. 


Reasons for claiming God's promise of power. 


T IS no promise of God or law of the 
kingdom that prayer will always 
lead to the conversion of three thou- 

sand people in one day. It may do so. 
It did so on the day of Pentecost. It 
will always do so when it is the will of 
God that it should. But it did not al- 
ways do so forthe apostles. There were 
as many people in Jerusalem on the day 
following Pentecost as on Pentecost, and 
the disciples were praying too, but there 
is no record of three thousand conver- 
sions. And a few weeks later, though 
the disciples were still praying, instead 
of conversions there were martyrdoms. 
We must not assume that ‘‘ power” al- 
Ways means power to produce conver- 
sions. 
% 


The power which God offers is power 
to do his will. Sometimes that will is 
the conversion of multitudes. Some- 
times it allows the death of the disciples. 
Prayer produces the power to win the 
converts or to meet the martyrdoms. 
We are entitled to ask for and expect 
any power that wee need, but not any 
power we take a caprice for. Some 

ople say that prayer and the Holy 

pirit will always produce pentecostal 
revivals. There is no evidence to sup- 
port this in the Bible or in experience. 
% 

It is not God’s will for each of us to 
preach like Peter or Paul. It is God's 
will that some of us should bake bread, 
and some make shoes, and some plow 
the soil. And prayer will enable us to 
do our duty in these regards better than 
we could otherwise do it. And what 
also is our duty,—namely, constant per- 
sonal testimony to the Saviour, and per- 
sonal effort to win men to him,—we may 
get power for from prayer. 

% 

There is no such power to be got else- 
where as is to be obtained through 
prayer. 


** Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.’’ 


**Chinese’’ Gordon knew the secret of 
getting power through prayer. On the 
door of his tent in the Soudan, it is said, 
he used to pin a white handkerchief 
when he wanted to be undisturbed for 
prayer. And out of these times of com- 
munion he would come girt with new 
strength. Prayer does give strength 
and power. a 


But there is more power in prayer than 
this. It accomplishes things outside of 
ourselves. There is nothing unreason- 
able in this view. Our notions of the 
universe as ruled by fixed laws does not 
obliterate the ground of prayer. As 
Mr. Huxley wrote in a letter to a friend: 
‘* Not that I mean for a moment to say 
that prayer is illogical. For if the uni- 
verse is ruled by fixed laws, it would be 
just as illogica] for me to ask you to an- 
swer this letter as to ask the Almighty 
to alter the weather.” 
“ 

The men who are strong to resist and 

to achieve, who do the will of God with- 

| out wavering and win souls, are the men 














LESSON FOR MAY 24 


of prayer. God has ordained that it 

should be so, and, instead of violating 

his laws when we pray, we offend against | 
them when we fail to pray. Jesus is | 
speaking boldly, but without exaggera- | 
tion, when he declares prayer to be the 

greatest force in the world. ‘‘ If ye shall 

say unto this mountain, Be thou re- 

moved, and be thou cast into the sea; it 

shall be done.” 


Do we try to do our work in our own 
strength, or do we pray ? 

Do we pray only once a day, or are we 
jnstant in prayer ? 

Are our prayers real? Would we pray 
just as we do pray, if God were visible 
and near enough to be touched? Why 


not ? 
% % 


The sublimity o 
de 


genius looks like in- 
sanity to the me 


ocre man, 





Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 








The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters—not biblical questions— 
that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion 
Lawrance’s Question Box,” The Sunday School 
Times, 103t Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





How are the fingers used in connection with 
the teaching of the books of the Bible ? 

This questioner will do-well to secure a 
copy of Hurlbut’s ‘* Revised Outline Normal 
Lessons ’? (New York: Eaton & Mains. 25 
and 40 cents), in which the hands and fingers 
are used to represent the books in the Old 
and New Testaments, 





I will thank you to suggest to me the best 
help or instructions I can get for the manage- 
ment and conducting of a school. 

Definite rules which are universal in their 
application cannot be laid down for the man- 
agement of the Sunday-school, because of the 
varying conditions. I would suggest the 
following books, though there are others 
which would be helpful: ‘* Ways of Work- 
ing,’’? by Schauffler ($1); ‘* The Organized 
Sunday-school,’’ by Axtell (50 cents) ; ‘‘ How 
to Make the Sunday-school Go,’’ by Brewer 
(60 cents); ‘*The Bible School,’’ by Mc- 
Kinney (50 cents); ‘*Sunday School Suc- 
cess,’’ by Wells ($1.25). 





How would you yee a lesson, — what 
method would you follow for a class of boys 
who barely give any attention at all? 

The method of preparing the lesson is not 
so important as the fact of its being thor- 
oughly prepared. The teacher should fill 
himself full of the lesson. An English cler- 
gyman gave, as his rule for studying the 
lesson, the following five steps, which are 
good for anybody: 1. ‘*Study it through ’’ 
(meaning, keep studying the lesson until you 
have mastered it), 2. ‘‘ Pray it in’? (make 
it your own by applying it to your own heart 
and life), 3. ‘* Put it down’’ (write out 
your own outline, and arrange your material 
so that you can use it to advantage). 4. 
‘* Work it out ’’ (make a personal application 
of the lesson in your own daily life during 
the week). 5. ‘* Pass it on’’ (this can be 
done in the teaching process), 





What is the best book you can suggest for 
kindergarten lessons for the Sunday-school for 
those three to six years of age? 

There is no regular text-book on what 
might be called ‘‘ kindergarten lessons.’’ 
Frederica Beard’s book entitled ‘‘ The Kin- 
dergarten Sunday-School’’ contains exer- 
cises suitable for that department, but is not 
a course of study. ‘‘ One Year of Sunday- 
School Lessons for Young Children ”’ (#1), 
by Florence U. Palmer, has a number of les- 
sons grouped together on special subjects. 
George L. Weed’s ‘‘Great Truths Simply 
Told ’’ (40 cents) is a good text-book for 
very little children. ‘‘ Bible Lessons for 
Little Beginners,’’ by Mrs. Margaret J. Cush- 
man Haven (2 vols, 75 cents net, each), is in 
favor among the teachers in this department. 
The lessons are cleverly adapted and beau- 
tifully developed. 
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It’s worth a 
be purchased. 


you need anything of the sort, this 





IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-scheol Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in try and jingle in music. 

Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for 2s5c. 
The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. City 











Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


reat deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about peaemee required in church, school, and class. When 

irectory is the surest guide. 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 





It appears once a 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 


81 Causeway St., Boston 
Send for new catalogs. 


<_ 


ry 


, 9 ‘ 
runt | | 
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** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free. 

Publishers of the New ntury Teacher's 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Young People’s 
Weekly, the largest and best Suadag-oe ool paper 
in America. Dealers in every requisite for the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


i. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





New Hymn-Books 
Returnable Copies of the latest hymn-books, 


“Grateful Praise” 


and 


“ Exalted Praise” 


sent on receipt of 15 cents, to cover postage. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 





VOGALION 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 
Prices, $225 and upwards, 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE_VOCALION ORGAN CO. 
74 Jackson Street. orcester, Mass. 




















Lackawanna 


ieee) ‘nterest. The 


Railroad’s Summer Book. 











of tickets and board. If 


to cover cost of mailing. 









of State, 


A vivid love story, ‘beautifully illus- 
trated; told simply but with appealing 


attractive features of the Lackawanna 


pages, profusely illustrated, and describes more than 
300 summer homes. Everything is put down so that 
you will know where to go, how to go, and the price 


summer don’t fail to send for a 
T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City, enclosing 5 cents in stamps 






es 


“i sister 


story is one of the many 


The book consists of 128 


you are going away this 
copy. Address 





247 





6 
Colori Etching 


Virginia Belle & Colonial 
Dames, 11x16, by Carrier- 

Belleuse; Summer Day in 
' Holland Waters, 11x14, by 

, Paul J. Clays; The Scar 

Girl, 8xi4, by Bryson; 
taney (te by J. J. Hen- 
ner; A Young Mother, 6x15 
by Maud Stumm; Autumn 
Evening, lixl7, by Carl 
Weber, postpaid, for only 


60 CENTS 
15 including the above 
for $1.00, postpaid. 

Our Colori Etchings 
are exact reproductions in 
rich colors of the world's 
masterpieces by modern 
American and European 
artists fo the highest rank. 
Our collection represents 
Rondel, Asti, DeLongpre, 
Bryson, Detti, Meissonier, 
Roseland, Henry P. Smith 
and many others. 








™) One specimen & beautitul 
i ittustrated catalogue FRE 
ae ih Royal Picture Gallery Co. 
tt a || Dept. 31 187 Dearborn St. 
A YOUNG ‘MOTHER CHICAGO 








It is admitted by all scholars 
that the 


American 
Standard Edition 
of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


gives the meaning of the original better than any 
other translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
The Sunday School Times says: ‘‘It is the standard 
translation for the English-speaking world.” 
Prices from $1.00 upwards. For sale by 
all booksellers, or send for catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 


Bible Education by Mail 


Thorough course leading to diploma 
and degree. Students in every state, 
This book, ‘‘ Home Bible Study,” free, 
if you enroll now. ‘Terms right. Best 
testimonials. For free catalogue, write 


Cc. J. BURTON, Pres. lowa Chrise 
tian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 











1 a month made by one agent. Outfit 25 
cts. J. H. Earle & Co., Pubs., Boston. 








The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
- ~ | advertisements that are not de- 

n 

















SIX PER CENT INTEREST NET 


Earned absolutely and safely on gilt- 
edge securities. 


Choice Oklahoma Mortgages 


On improved farms, worth many times 
amount loaned. Securities examined by 
salaried experts. Write for latest list. 


Winne & Winne, Winne Bidg., Wichita, Kan. 









Relieves 
Sick Stomachs 


and aching heads; keeps 
the natural channels 
of the body open. 


At druggists, 50c. & $1, 
or by mail from 


THE TARRART CO., KEW YORK 


RA 
KPO 
SELTZER 


Warranted free from 
narcotic drugs. 

















A Delightful Place to 
Spend the Summer 


In the highlands and mountains of Tennessee and 
Georgia, along the line of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, & St. Louis Railway, may be found many 


nee, Lookout Mountain, Bersheeba Springs, Fast 
Brook Springs, Estill Springs, Nicholson Springs 








and many others. The bracing climate, splendid 
| mineral waters, romantic and varied scenery, com- 
| bine to make these resorts unusually attractive to 
those in search of rest and health. A beautifull 
illustrated folder has been issued by the N. C. & 
St. Louis Ry., and will be sent to any one free of 
charge. 

W.L. DANLEY, General Passenger Agent 


Nashviile, Tennessee 
Mention this paper. 


health and pleasure resorts such as Monteagle, Sewa- | 


United Confederate 
Veterans’ Reunion 
New Orleans, La., May 19, 20, 21, 22 


Very low-rate excursion tickets via Nor- 
folk and Western Railway, on sale May 


16-21, inclusive, limited to May 24, but by | 


depositing ticket with Joint Agent, and pay- 
ment of 50-cent fee, extension can be had to 
June 15, 1903. Through Pullman sleepers, 
dining-cars, meals a /a carte. Additional 
| information and rates cheerfully furnished, 
|W. B. Bevill, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
| Roanoke, Va. 


To familiarize the 

enes of he public with the gran- 

e deur and beauty of the 

Rockies Rock Mountains, the 

Colorado Midland Railway 

(Pike's Peak Route) will for- 

ward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : 
A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 inches, of 
Hagerman Pass, Colorado (11,500 feet above sea 
level) ‘oes wee 

Twenty-five photographic views of Rock 





y Moun- 
tain scenery, each 9X7 inches, per set. . . $1.00 
Send money order, New York or Chicago draft to 


| 
| 
| C. H. SPEERS, Gen’l Pass. Agt., Denver, Colo. 











When an advertisement in this paper 
rsuades you to write to the advertiser, 
persuaded to name the paper when 

you write. 
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sy 
PIANOS. 


Have bepn Established over 51 Years 
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Ironing day has a different interest to the wo- 
man who has learned the good qualities of 


KINGSF ORD’S 


OSWEGO 
Silver Gloss Starch 


It is no longer the dreaded task of old. The E . 
satisfaction of seeing the laundry come out form of musical art made*possi- 
white as driven snow, with that firm, satiny finish Vi 7 
and rustle is gratifying to womanly pride. Then, ble by ose Tone and Vose Con 
it’s more economical because it goes further. : struction. 


TGR ORE PIN PEL POOR E 


They are modern masterpieces of 
artistic production. 

The designer’s art gives the Vose 
a beauty of appearance that is in 
perfect keeping with the high 


att AEN GAY, 
NPS LETS APPR EEE ARES RHEIN 


pts 


ee ee 





EEL OT RRR IAM, 


The Cook of Spotless Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, y 5 

She holds it in her fingers now. Z ) THE OSWEGO STARCH FACTORY : oe fee coay perme’ Fp er ae 
It isn't light—but anyhow : Dy ; : Wo allow a liberal price for a84 inctruments 


‘ : " 4 YF OSWEGO, N. Y. if We allow a liberal price for old instruments 
‘Twill lighten her domestic woe : = — - a t in exchange, and deliver the piano in your 


B } Z 6.2 ae 9 house free of expense. You can deal with us 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. = a $ > saseittcsenes at a distant point the same as in Boston. 


D6 A Sip 


. Y a’. J - . 7 h d oe our descriptive catalogue H, which gives 
* 4 - g eg ‘ ? ti 
Where there is good pe the 20 oe a eB * omen 


dresser will always be full of well kept] | Ea* 2 amy A ' S 4 : 

tins and cooking utensils. Ever thing 5 Oe. ee ; $ / g 4 % me) VOSe & SONS PIANO CO. 
from muffin rings to the J aa Soddas FOE. cde oth,” A I | 4, ht Y } 161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
pans can be scoured with ‘ : : S : ‘ 


Pp 7 | s Why do you permit a pe at the nmin | DO YOU WANT A 
SA Oo Li Oo PD, Individua table which you would not tolerate in your own PIANO GENUINE BARGAIN 




















home’? The use of the individual communion ser- 

vice grows daily. Are you open to conviction? Bentes, of Upright Pianos 
till they look like new, and half the Communion Would you like to see a list of the churches in returned from ay o be 
[isereris of cooking w itl be saved if OS which it is used and acer the satisfaction it gives? disposed of at once. They include Steinways, Knabes, 





A = Fischers, Sterlings, pos other well-known makes, 
there is never any accumulation of - an eS C gas Trial’ Cotat cmt fre yh ©... rd aout | Many cannct be distinguished from new, yet = are 
grease to fight. nde Gups SANITARY oomaumen OUTFIT CO., Dept. 23,1 on hester, N. ¥. otiered at a great discount. Up- 


rights as low as $100. Also beau- 
| tiful New Up- fis. f. $125, 
$135, $150, mn fine ine 


THE. 6 GEN VINE -MEREELY BELLS po mg, doo mance, Monthly te : mcm qual 
jor li 




















VIN co Freight only about $5. Write st and particulars, 
by perfect highes st class bells in the wor! hs ou make ° great saving yy as rep. 
Moons y & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O o ree 


CHURCH BELLS .cimsi.|g A Sunday - School LYON & HEALY 


Jest Superior Copper and ‘Tin. Get our price. 














1 Adams 
World’s rm music poupe sells Everything known 
McSHANE BELL 1 ene | Baltimore, » Md. | NV : h O | | A B 7 i H d in ) n Music. 
aacetiarve It t ildi &: Individual Communion Service 


ES, there are thousands of them now, and they do their work, rain or shine. Made of several 
They reach hundreds of thousands who would seldom if ever get to a materials, with 
Sunday-school that meets in a building. This great host is guided in or without 

regular Bible study at home. Its ranks include the shut-ins of every sort, and handle. 


sailors on the sea, policemen on duty, firemen at fire-stations, train-men,—all vite Ser particu! are. Springer, Mar. 


- HH. 
whose work or other circumstances deter them from Sunday-school attendance. 286 and 258 Washington. ‘St., 





To these the Sunday-school without a building, the ever-growing Home De- ‘. 
Ma, partment, is a great boon. yey en Serre, woud poy 

The Sunday School Times wants to give help to those who are workers in 
In Convention Home Departments in local schools, or in the organized work of district, town- CHURCH 


Teachers Learn Something Not in the ship, county, province, state. It already supplies unexcelled lesson-help and 

Class coon po er won A matter for members of Home Departments. It will do more is Cinclanal Bel Foundry a 
, | both for workers and members. Page 239 in this issue is a specimen of what 
A number of young women attending a teach- | may be expected in this paper at least once amonth. Please use these blanks. 
ers’ convention at Oklahoma City, some time They will acquaint your Home Department members and workers with just 
ago, learned a valuable lesson in hygiene the needed help. 


through a sister teacher, who says: ‘‘ About a | Haven’t you a Home Department? If not, let us tell you how to or- 
year ago I had my first attack of poor health, ganize one. 
and it seemed a terrible thing to me, for I had | 


always been so well and strong. My stomach 


, ‘  * > . When mailed to The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
distressed me terribly ; it seemed like it was with 25 cents for each subscription desired, this certificate is good for as many six 
raw, especially after breakfast, and it would months’ (26 weeks) trial subscriptions as may be ordered either on this blank or 


burn and burt me so f-coelé mot rest. I was with it,—at one-half the regular six months’ rate. 

soon convinced that it was caused by coffee ; , 
drinking, and at the request of a friend I gave, THE SUNDAY. SCHOOL TIMEs Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
up coffee and began to use Postum Coffee. 

** The change in my condition was something 
marvelous. I had actually given up teaching 
because doctors were unable to help my stom- 
ach trouble, but since I quit coffee and used . : 
Postum my troubles have disappeared, and I Name . Ti dcencee tae MEATS veer Steet see Name . 
have gone to teaching again. j Address... i sew eee 3 es Address . 

**Some time ago I attended a convention at 
Oklahoma City, and determined to have Pos- 
tum at my boarding-house, where there were : 
eight other teachers, four of them suffering Name... eee eee eee ee es Name 
from coffee sickness. My landlady did not NS Oe PL ae eae Addtess . 
make the Postum right, but I showed her how 
and we all found it delicious. We all drank it 
the rest of the time we were there, and the SI = | 
young ladies in question felt much better, and ¢ 
declared that their heads were much clearer | ee sees i Address . 
for study, and their general health much im- 
proved. I have their names if you care for 
them."" Names furnished by Postum Co., 


Battle Creek, Mich. BDDDIDIDI9959959330053093993955533333337355333333390335 
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Enclosed you wil! find $. . . . for which please send The Sunday School Times 
dn trial for six months to the following addresses, and to any others that I enclose with 
this certificate, at the trial rate of 25 cents each. None that I send have been sub- 
scribers within the iast six months. 


(Natural Flavor) 


Food Products 


Always ready to serve—always deliciously ap- 
petizing. The natural flavor of the choicest 
meats and vegetables—the delicate aroma that 
comes from dishes temptingly prepared—the 
appetizing, pateyng re _s t at P deh hts the 
epicure—all these a al ibby’s 

ome Baked Por Beans. Made in 
Libby’s spotless iitchens, where pu rity reigns 
supreme —'tis only ome of Libby’s Good 
Things to Eat. 

Send five two-cent stamps for Litby’ s big 
Atlas of the World. Handsome booklet— 
“ How to Make Good Things to Kat ’’—free. 


Libby, McNeill, & Libby 
Chicago 


i i 


__sooeworeerereorermcerervrwvree* 


POLLO LLL LD A AD DD 


The amount may be sent in stamp:, money order, or by check 


Par aa aan 
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